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Talking It Over 





Graham Patterson 


Every payday—or every three 
months when the quarterly income tax 
payment falls due—millions of Ameri- 
cans experience upset emotions ranging 
from mild resentment to anger. 

The degree of anger felt will usu- 
ally vary with the number of their 
hard-earned dollars they have to con- 
tribute to the bureaucrats’ jackpot. 
Many of those who pay no income tax 
direct are unconcerned, although they 
also have to contribute indirectly in 
many forms of “hidden” taxation. No 
fair-minded person objects to paying his 
share of the costs of running our Gov- 
ernment, but any taxpayer can be for- 
given his righteous anger at being com- 
pelled to hand over a large part of his 
income to be wasted in reckless and 
unnecessary spending. 

During the war years, it was nec- 
essary to lay out huge sums for the 
many and abnormal costs that are an 
inseparable part of war. That is under- 
standable. But the war has been over 
for more than a year and there appears 
little indication yet of an increased 
concern for taxpayers’ financial welfare. 
No taxpayer can be blamed for want- 
ing to see Federal taxes reduced so he 
can afford to buy things he needs and 
lay away a few dollars against the un- 
certainties of the future. 


* * * 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has stated that Government 
expenditures are the key to the prob- 
lems of lower taxes, reduced debt and 
a sound financial system. In August. 
President Truman called for an earnest 
economy program within the Govern- 
ment and a curb on public works proj- 
ects. Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio has 
questioned the President’s sincerity in 
advocating a reduction in Government 
expenses. I’m sure Mr. Taft would be 
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glad to have the President prove him 
wrong. Only time will tell. 

A good place for the Administra- 
tion to start practicing economy is in 
the swollen Federal payrolls. Today, 
more than a year after the end of the 
war, the Federal payroll still has three 
times as many civilian employes as in 
1939. Why? 


x * x 


A Congressional Joint Economy 
Committee has recommended annual 
payroll savings up to a billion dollars. 
Senator Byrd of Virginia has declared 
that a million Federal employes could 
be dispensed with—and that greater 
efficiency as well as economy would be 
the result. 

Senator Byrd has made some high- 
ly interesting revelations regarding the 
liquidation of war agencies. The agency 
itself may be disbanded, but the em- 
ployes frequently remain on the same 
generous Federal payroll. Some other 
Federal agency suddenly feels the need 
of expansion. 

In Senator Byrd’s words, these 
other agencies “are struggling to find 
reasons for continuing their supposedly 
temporary war activities.”” When the 
Foreign Economic Administration was 
disbanded, 876 of its employes went to 
the State Department and 1,500 more 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
When the OWI was ended, it contrived 
to find new jobs for more than 7,000 of 
its employes. The Federal Manpower 
Commission was disbanded but before 
it quit, it took care of its almost 40,000 
employes. 


*x* * * 


It is high time that the Adminis- 
tration ended the senseless squandering 
of the people’s money and made a sin- 
cere effort to cut expenses. Not after 
election, but mow. It should eliminate 
the many Government agencies that 
are no longer needed and make the 
others live within sensible appropria- 
tions; drastically reduce the number of 
Federal employes; do away immedi- 
ately and completely with all projects 
that are not absolutely essential. 

You can play a part in bringing 
about this much-needed reform, for it 
is your money that is being wasted. 
Write your Congressman and demand 
that the Government end all unneces- 
sary expenditures and pass the savings 
on to the people in lower taxes. 


Cordially, 


Mteah aun eddies, 


Publisher 








“ ... HIS MUSIC isn’t bad, but his hair is 
awful! It’s so stringy and lifeless! He’s got 
loose dandruff, too. He really has Dry Scalp 
in the worst way! But I know what he needs. 
I’m going to tell him right now about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hair looks better... 
scaly feels better... 
when you check 
Oty Scalp 





SEE WHAT ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic has done 
for his hair! Try it yourself. Then watch the 
improvement. Your scalp loses that itchy 


feeling. Loose dandruff is checked. . . Your 
hair is easy to comb... looks so natural- 
looking. It stays well-groomed all day long. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair... and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


rec. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Fe with Absorbine 


® Painful, aching muscles often 
follow unaccustomed exercise. 
Fatigue acids may have settled 
in them. That’s why they hurt! 
But you can help nature help 
you by rubbing those sore mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. Increas- 
ing local circulation in those areas 
will bring a supply of fresh blood 
which helps carry fatigue acids 
away and your stiff, weary mus- 
cles limber up again. 
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It’s grand relief! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. 
on hand at all times. 
$1.25 a bottle at 
your drugstore. 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Nix on Unity: Some day Germany 
must be united to protect it against Rus- 
sia. Hitler tried it. To indulge in this 
fantasy would be suicide for humanity. A 
united Germany would have the right to 
ask for trade to maintain her industries. 
In less than a decade Germany would have 
an anti—western foreign policy. ... We 
cannot ask Russia to abandon Germany’s 
eastern zones because that region serves 
as a barrier against the Soviet power. 

Jackson Richards, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hands Off: What right has any man 
or group of men to decree that Sunday is 
not Sunday? The proposed World Calen- 
dar lately described in the PATHFINDER 
would violate the consciences of all Chris- 
tendom. Can our Congress pass laws on 
religious matters? Or isn’t Sunday a mat- 
ter of religion? ... 

When a child learns the days of the 
week he learns for life a law divinely 
simple. . . . For endless centuries our 
planet has had and will have dates of its 
own to meet regardless of human incon- 
Don't fool 
with the days of the week. 

Halsey H. Matteson, Chicago, JIl. 


A Stitch In Time: The Uniteg States 
has been and still is the best country in 
the world in which to live, but we should 
realize and do something about the fact 
that it is becoming more and more like 
those countries which we have always con- 
sidered inferior to ours. It is not neces- 
sary to elaborate this statement—we have 
only to stop and think the matter over a 
few moments to become fully aware that 
it is only too true. 

Let’s follow the Golden Rule more 
instead of less... and commence now! 

Robert L. Bickford Sr., Newport, Vt. 


Legal Loop-Hole: PATHFINDER is 
in error in stating on page 37, Sept. 11 is- 
sue, that “it is against the law to hitch- 
hike in New York (state).” The law sim- 
ply provides that “it shall be unlawful for 
any person to stand im a roadway for the 
purpose of stopping a private vehicle to 


_ solicit rides or to sell to occupants of the 


vehicle.”. . . There is nothing unlawful 
about it as long as the thumber is at the 
side of the highway. I believe that “road- 
way” is construed to mean the pavement 
only, the law being simply a safety measure. 

Fred W. Packer, Oxford, N.Y. 


Spilled Milk: . . . Nothing will re- 
store the vast resources we have lost, and 
squandered. 

E. B. Simmons, Pagosa Springs, Col. 


Turnpike: I am amazed that you so 
belittle one of the world’s greatest boule- 
vards. In your article ““Much in a Name,” 
Aug. 28 issue, you call the Bladensburg 


stretch of the Baltimore Blvd... . “‘an un- 
pretentious thoroughfare pointing toward 
Baltimore.” ... 
Ellsworth S. Whitney, Barrington, N.J. 
[“Unpretentious” means not pompous, 
imple and in good taste. For all its history 
Bladensburg road, an alternate for U.S. No. 1, 
rambles through modest suburban communi- 
ties like Cottage City, Md. It is neither a 
superhighway nor a landscaped one. But 
history-minded folk can see charm in George 
Washington’s old inn.—Ed.] 


Might Is Right: Mr. Ellsworth 
Welch, Ashland, Ohio, (Aug. 28), thinks 
we should not make bombs and discuss 
peace at the same time. .. . Were not the 
Jap envoys discussing peace at the very 
time their countrymén were bombing 
Pearl Harbor? . . . Atom bombs may be 
our only means of preserving what little 
civilization we now have. 

Joe Fager, New Orleans, La. 

{Before gunpowder was invented war 
was far more of a favorite pastime.—Ed.] 





Berryman, Washington Star 


BR'ER BEAR BRISTLES. He likes his honey. 


Hot Potato: The people of this coun- 
try are gluttons ‘for delusion, or they 
would demand a radical change in our for- 
eign policy. We are losing World War II 
at the conference table, after winning it 
on the battlefield, the high seas and in the 
air... . The third world war has started. 
Let us make no mistake about it. The 
conflict in China will spread unless we step 
in now and put a stop to it. . . . Russia, 
too, should be put in her place—and now! 
We are letting that nation go hog wild. 
just as we permitted Hitler to get a head 
start on us before we came in to check 
him. .. . We have the atomic bomb and I 
am one citizen who is in favor of using it 
for some other purpose than to destroy 
our own battleships. 

Peter J. Cunningham, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

[Perhaps if we speak less softly, we 

won’t have to use a big stick.—Ed.] 


Taxed Tithes: Just a note to the man 
who said, “It is time for the Church to 
start paying taxes.”’ Did he ever consider 


that Church members also pay taxes? 
Why should they be penalized by double- 
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taxes because they are supporting an in- 
stitution which benefits the community? 
Who would want to live in a community 
where spiritual and moral values are neg- 
lected? It is the Church which makes the 
community a fit place in which to live! 
Martin T. Ringstrom, Denver, Col. 


Disavowal: We would like to correct 
the totally inaccurate story “Dreams Come 
True” (Washington Talk) Aug. 28 issue. 
. . » No Military Police “spend their time 
roaming the Pentagon halls.” Between 
7 and 18 Feb. 1946, one officer was de- 
tailed to report violation of uniform reg- 
ulations in the Pentagon . . . as an in- 
spection . . . not as represented in your 
article. No “Military Police whipped out 
their notebooks.”. . . There has been no 
record of any officer being fined for viola- 
tion of Army Regulation 600-35 which in- 
sures that the U. S. Army uniform will 
not be worn improperly. Since 18 Feb. 
1946, there has been no necessity for such 
an inspecting officer. . . . Your article is 
untimely, and certainly a discredit to Gen. 
(Claude B.) Ferenbaugh. 

Capt. John S. Oppenhimer, PRO, 
Military District of Washington 


Free Enterprise: Give us competi- 
tion, not government restriction. 
Hal Johnson, Chicago, /il. 


By the People: American democracy 
was founded on the basis that the people 
rule. Their opinion becomes the policy 
through elected representatives. But this 
can work only if public opinion is formed 
in an intelligent manner and by a correctly 
informed public. 

Maury Burke, San Francisco, Cal. 


Comeback: In reply to C. P. Lav- 
erty, Bellvue, Col. (Aug. 14 issue)... I 
have been in areas in these enlightened 
United States where there is no school 
within 20 miles .. . nothing but footpaths 
for roads . . . families living there that 
barely kept food in their children’s mouths 
and clothes on their bodies. These people 
have never been able to go beyond the 
neighborhood in which they live. For them 
there is no school, no teacher, no church 
and no preacher. The hunger of these 
people for learning, when someone wins 
their trust, is pathetic. ... I am not for 
lotteries, but I am for some strides being 
made toward eliminating these great areas 
of illiteracy in our rich nation. 


Elinor J. Auld, New Haven, Conn. 


My Home .Town: In “Talking It 
Over” I noted that it has been demon- 
strated (to whom?—the so-called city so- 
phisticates?) that people who live in less 
congested areas are just as appreciative of 
good quality products as residents of big 
cities. Who took it for granted that peo- 
ple have to live in a big town to be better 
educated spiritually or intellectually? 

Mrs. George L. Ross, Seneca, Kan. 


Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Warmth without 





Clean, quick warmth that 
carries to far corners, warms floors, 
spreads comfort all over the house—this can 
be yours day and night with Perfection! 


Advanced Perfection engineering gives you trouble-free, 
smokeless, odorless, instant heat! Wherever you live you 
can enjoy this modern blessing. No basement 
is necessary, no costly alteration required... 
Look to Perfection for Better Living! 


For chilly spring and fall days 
you'll find the Pirelight portabk 
Model 750 ideal for “spot” heating. 


- yours with 









Ivanhoe Model 
205 Space Heater 
equipped with 
Perfection’s 
famous 
"*Heat-Directing”’ 
Shutters, 


PERFECTION made 
Oil Heaters 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ¢ 7854-A PLATT AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
5 
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There was a time when “For Men 
Only” signs hung pretty firmly on 
the steering wheels of cars. 


It took a potent arm to twist stem- 
winding engines into action—so 
Grandma, Mother and the girls 
were relegated to the back seat. 


But there wasn’t much of a market 
for horsepower that sat in the garage 
all week while Papa was at work. 


So, years ago, men got busy 
developing a thing called the 
self-starter. 


They were General Motors men, 
and they were—quite frankly— 
looking for bigger sales and a more 
prosperous business. 


ENERAL [Motors 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Vie Pogile orgie 
whin 0 Gutintéd Or0gltte 


driver's seat? 


The self-starter sold a lot of 
cars. It made money for GM. And 
part of those earnings, plowed 
back into the business, enabled 
GM to build better cars. 


You know the fine cars that have 
developed since—the big factories 
— the modern equipment — the 
thousands on thousands of jobs— 
the multiplied wages that have 
come with automobile progress. 


You know how Grandma has 
moved from the back seat to com- 
mand of a car of her own. 
How distance has been 







shortened, roads improved, all life 
bettered because of the automobile. 


And what has GM’s share been? 
In the past 29 years, its stock- 
holders have received in divi- 
dends an average of about 7!0¢ 
on each dollar of sales. In the war 
years, they got only 3%¢. 

Not much to pay, is it, for the jobs 
made, factories built, improve- 
ments provided, comforts added to 
living? 

In short — here’s a pretty good 
demonstration of how greatly all 
the people profit when a business 
prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice 
weekly. See your!ocal newspaper for time and station. 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL 
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The Cover. This photograph 
was taken in the skylit patio of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
by Pathfinder Photographer Norman 
Driscoll. Senorita Florencia Sanz of 
Santiago, Cuba, a member of_the 
Union’s secretarial staff, is admiring 
one of the brilliantly-hued “macaws 
which dwell in a tropical setting of 
palms, bananas, coffee, rubber, pa- 
paya and other exotic plants. The 
pink marble fountain by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney is carved with 
examples of Aztec, Zapotecan and 
Mayan art. For other pictures of 
the Pan American Union, see Pan 
American Clearinghouse, p. 22. 


* * * 


Quiz. Will the foot soldier of the 
next war be able to propel him- 
self through air? 

(See Like Buck Rogers, p. 13.) 

What would happen if a rocket ship 


hit a meteor? 
(See From the Wide Black 
Y onder, p. 32. 

Why do Egyptians prefer an average 
Nile river flood to no flood at 
all? 

(See Cleopatra’s Flatlands, p. 
26.) 

Oak Ridge atom plant has used 
but five lbs. of uranium in three 
years. True or false? 

(See Atom-Power: Cheap or 
Dear?, p. 32.) 

Did Mrs. O’Leary’s cow start the 
big Chicago fire? 

(See Fire! Fire!, p. 44.) 

What caused Wall Street’s nose- 
dive? 

(See Revising the Outlook, p. 
49.) 

Are colleges adopting the Army’s 
speedup methods? 

(See Speedup Setback, p. 38.) 

Why wouldn't James Caesar Petrillo 
let a musician attend his own 
wedding? 

(See People and Places, p. 37.) 

Why will you get but three spoon- 
fuls of sugar next year for every 
four you got in 1941? 

(See Short and Sweet, p. 16.) 

Why may a road the British failed 
to build be the first issue to 
reach the reorganized World 
Court? 
(See Who'll Take the Low 
Road?, p. 29.) 








BEAUTYRESTS, BEAUTYRESTS, 





The reason why you haven’t found yours yet 


isn't because we aren’t making many of these extra- 


comfortable mattresses today. 


We are! In seven Simmons factories across the United 
States, we’re turning out Beautyrests just as fast today 


as we produced them back in 1940! 


But, with the tremendous demand for Beautyrests, 


we cannot supply our thousands of dealers with enough 


who's getting the BEAUTYRESTS? 


H you been looking—without much luck 


—for a luxurious new Beautyrest, too? 


of these fine mattresses for ¢évery customer. 
Here’s why: even though other mattresses are plentiful 
now, a great many buyers are firmly insisting on getting 


Beautyrests—and only Beautyrests. 


They know that in quality ... in workmanship 


money can buy! 


in “luxury comfort” Beautyrest is the finest mattress 


So ...if your heart’s set on owning a Beautyrest, 


you'll have to keep looking just a little longer. But please 


be patient. You'll get your Beautyrest soon! 


WHY SO MANY PEOPLE WOULD RATHER OWN A BEAUTYREST THAN ANY OTHER MATTRESS 





Ordinary 
Innerspring 


I All inner-spring mattresses aren't 


e an : ‘ 
alike! In the ordinary inner-spring mat- 
tress (above), the coil springs are joined 


together. When one spring is pressed down, 
others joined to it go down too. Thus, the 
whole mattress sags to one spot. 





Beautyrest 


2 The secret of Beautyrest’s “luxury 

* comfort”! Beautyrest has 837 inde- 
pendent coil springs, not joined together. Each 
spring separately cushions your hips, shoul- 
ders, legs. That’s how Beautyrest gives you 
such gloriously buoyant “luxury comfort”! 


Ordinary 
Innerspring 
NaS 





Proof of the difference! The top pic- 

ture shows how an ordinary inner- 
spring mattress sags under your weight. But, 
in the lower picture, see how Beautyrest’s 
independent springing conforms naturally to 
your body, supports you buoyantly! 





4 Mid-mattress comfort right to the 

edge! Beautyrest’s exclusive, patented 
“no-sag” edge stays neat, firm, resilient ... 
helps keep Beautyrest flat, smooth. Unlike 
other mattresses, Beautyrest needs turning 
only 4 or 5 times a year! 


Ten-year guarantee! In a special “tor- 

ture test,” conducted by the United 
States Testing Laboratories, Inc., Beautyrest 
lasted three times longer than any other 
inner-spring mattress. That’s why Simmons 
guarantees Beautyrest for TEN years! 


G, Little more than 1¢ a night—that’s all 


a Beautyrest costs during its guaranteed 
10-year lifetime! What other mattress can 


give you so much fine workmanship . . . so 
much luxury—for so little money today? 
That’s why it pays to get a Beautyrest! 


Beautyrest by §\MM ONS 


* REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
(01946, SIMMONS CO., MDSE. MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S ONLY ELECTRONIC BLANKET 


AND OTHER FINE-QUALITY BEDDING 


PATHFINDER 


Under The Dome 








LABOR OPPOSITION TO OPA is in the making. Look for a drive by AFL and CIO 


against all wage and price controls when Congress reassembles in 
January. 

REAL ESTATE PRICES are easing in some cities with owners hurrying to sell. In 
some sections prices are down 10% to 15% from two months ago. 
AMERICA'S FOREIGN POLICY of firmness with Russia appears to have been crystal- 
lized by the Wallace affair. Support behind Byrnes is now definitely 

stronger. 

WALLACE'S DEPARTURE FROM CABINET raises question of left-wing resentment 
against Democrats in fall elections. Because they won't vote 
Republican, left-wingers have no alternative except to remain away 
from the polls or vote Communist. 





are beginning to realize that despite OPA claims, price ceilings 
bring only one thing-——-shortages. 


MODERATE-—LIBERAL DOCTORS will attempt to break deadlock between American 
Medical Association and Wagner-—Murray-—Dingell bill backers when Con- 
gress reopens. They think some form of tax-aided health insurance 
should be tried and needn't be "Socialistic" or lead to bureaucratic 
control of U.S. medicine. 


OPA DISLIKES PUBLICITY Civilian Production Administration gives to industry 
advisory committees and is trying to get CPA to tone down. OPA com- 
plains that the committees frequently kick about ‘price ceilings. 


LATEST OBSTACLE TO EDUCATION is the paper shortage. Textbook manufacturers 
report a backlog of orders for school needs that can't be filled in 
time required. 


AMERICAN LEGION OFFICIALS estimate at least 80% of families who lost a member 
overseas in World War II will ask return of bodies for U.S. burial. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANTS promise to. become practicable and within reasonable cost 
range, but first plants built will probably serve sections remote 
from coal and water. 


REMAINING NEW DEALERS IN ADMINISTRATION are urging Truman to abolish his semi- 


weekly press conferences. They give him too much chance to make 
mistakes. 


don't look for quick relief in the men's suit squeeze. Shortage of 
skilled labor will keep suit output well below demand for many months. 


the inflationary spiral, but firm wage control is out of the window. 
Giving in to the maritime workers showed plainly that the Administra- 
tion will yield whenever a key labor union puts on the squeeze. 

AUTO OUTPUT will remain hamstrung for at least six more months through strikes 
in suppliers' plants and shortages of basic materials—-mainly steel, 
lead, leather, copper and pig iron. 

"RECESSION" TALK grows louder around the Capitol. Main storm warning: Con- 
sumer incomes lag behind living costs which makes it dangerous for 
industry to raise prices high enough to cover labor's demands. 
by a Senate committee to the next Congress. 


JOB HOPPING continues at a high rate in some cities with plants in Midwest 
reporting a steady turnover in 40% of their jobs. 
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== Challenger service...a Union Pacific 
innovation... is made to measure for the 
traveler who desires comfort and other 
advantages at comparatively small cost. 


For Sleeping-Car passengers there's a 
double saving; in rail fares and in berth 
charges. An attractive Lounge Car provides 
current periodicals, writing desks and radio. 


For Coach passengers there are adjustable, 
ndividual seats, subdued night lights and 
free porter service. The Challenger also 
features Coaches available for the exclusive 
use of women and children. 

For all Challenger passengers, inexpensive 
well-balanced meals are served in the 


ited Dining Car. 
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In addition to the low-cost Chal- 
lengers, Union Pacific also oper- 
ates Streamliner and Limited 
trains between Chicago - St. 
Louis and West Coast points. 
No matter which service you 
choose, your journey via Union 
Pacific will be a highlight of 
your vacation or business trip. 
You relax as you ride. 


Union Pacific more western 
scenic regions than any other railroad. 
These include California . .. Pacific 
Northwest... and Sun Valley, Idaho, 
year-round sports center, which re- 
opens December 21st. 


serves 


be Specific - 


Wie 


If planning travel in the Union Pacific 
West lsee map below) inquire about 
Challenger service at any Union Pacific 
office or see your local ticket agent. 


say Union Pacific 
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The Nation 


Ouster 
Harassed Truman dumps Wallace to 
save crumbling Administration; 


U.S. foreign policy reels 


The clash of rival candidates for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
1948 has claimed U.S. foreign policy as its 
first victim. 

The Truman-Byrnes-Wallace fiasco 
was the eruption of a long-smouldering 
volcano that trapped a politically ambi- 
tious Secretary of Commerce and a politi- 
cally inept President. 

Myriad questions raised through the 
eight days of confusion, uproar and uncer- 
tainty boil down to these: 

Big Question. Why did Wallace de- 
liberately voice his pro-Soviet views, know- 
ing they would split the party, embarrass 
his chief and weaken the “firmness with 
Russia” policy of Secretary Byrnes at the 
Paris peace conference? 

And was Wallace fired from the Cab- 
inet only because Truman’s belated at- 
tempt to silence the left-wing mystic 
failed to repair the damage done to the 
Democratic party at home and to U.S. 
prestige in Paris? 

On the answers may hang peace or 
war and control of the new Congress. 


Six days after Wallace’s Administra- 
tion-approved speech in New York, the 
full impact of “a house divided” socked 
Truman. The President could no longer 
hide behind the flimsy excuse that he had 
“only approved” the Secretary’s “right to 
speak.” 

No Choice. Angry outbursts from 
Assistant Secretary of State Clayton, 
Michigan’s Arthur Vandenberg (“We can 
only support one Secretary of State at a 
time”), Bernard Baruch and the rank-and- 
file of his own party forced Truman’s 
hand. 

After a 24-hour huddle with his boss, 
Wallace (“Everything is lovely”) bounced 
out of the White House—pledged to si- 
lence on foreign policy till after the peace 
conference, but still buoyant. He had said 
his piece in Madison Square Garden. He 
was “standing by it.” And hé still had 
his job. : 

But the storm that rocked the Ad- 
ministration’s house still raged. "How could 
Byrnes, his friends and his enemies in 
Paris be sure that U.S. policy today would 
continue when Wallace’s gag was lifted? 

To answer that, Truman and Byrnes 
“talked” by teletype next day. Both deny 
Byrnes said: “Either Henry goes or I go.” 
The next morning Wallace was fired for 
“jeopardizing” U.S. foreign relations. 


And at 8 o’clock the same night Hen- 
ry Wallace—no longer gagged—told the 
nation that “winning the peace was more 
important than high office’—a “holy 
duty.” 

In this comedy of errors, Harry Tru- 
man had courted the left-wing vote and 
held on to its idol as long as he could. 
But public opinion forced Truman to sack 
Wallace to save what was left of his 
Administration. 

The Payoff. Now “freed,” Wallace 
can air disputes that might have been 
buried in Cabinet sessions. He can cement 
his ties with the CIO-PAC, American La- 
bor Party and other liberals. Though a 
third party is unlikely until 1948, a left- 
wing stay-home can elect a Republican 
house next month. 

Between then and convention time 
in 1948 Wallace can badger Truman and 
discredit Byrnes-backed foreign policies in 
the eyes of a lot of voters. 

Wallace “doubts” the wisdom of “stir- 
ring up controversy right now.” Those last 
two words and Henry’s 13-year record as 
a firebrand promise civil war soon for the 
Democrats. 

Punch Drunk. Last of the old high- 
office New Dealers, Wallace has slugged it 
out with more opponents than even Cur- 
mudgeon Ickes. He had hardly warmed 
the Agriculture Secretary’s chair before he 
had the country groggy with his farm poli- 
cies. It took a Supreme Court decision (he 
called it the “greatest legalized steal in 
history”) to outlaw his Agricultural Ad- 

(Continued on page 12) 





Where He Said It . . . And When 


Party Loyalty: “In the two-year 
stretch between elections, when the péo- 
ple themselves do not have the opportu- 
nity to discipline members of Congress, 
the Democratic party in Congress itself 
should attend to this disciplinary job and 
should do it immediately by denying 
committee appointments to a member 
who has turned his back upon his party.” 
—San Francisco, Apr. 22, 1946. 

All-Out Production: “Whether it 
is business or labor that stands in the 
way of maximum production, we should 
remove that obstacle—that should be our 
controlling motive. Obstacles in the way 
of maximum production are wrong.”— 
Sixty Million Jobs (1945). 

Production Controls: “There are 
those who say that there cannot be a 
surplus so long as there is a single hun- 
gry Chinaman. Fundamentally and even- 
tually this may be true; but these stand- 
pat sentimentalists who weep that farm- 
ers should practice controlled production 
do not suggest that clothing factories go 
on producing ad infinitum, regardless of 
effective demand for their merchandise, 
until every naked Chinaman is clad.”— 
New Frontiers (1934). 

Communists: “I trust I shall never 
have to have a prophet like Elisha who 
stirred up Jehu to bloody revolution. 
And in this connection, it is- interesting 
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t6 note that Jehu formed a compact with 
the Rechabites, the Communists of that 
day, who in their hatred of commercial 
civilization had returned to the simple 
life and had vowed under no circum- 
stances to own land.”—Spiritual Adven- 
ture of the Prophets. 

Sugar: “I do not believe an ineffi- 


cient industry should be allowed to ex- 
pand. I do not believe it should be put 
out of business all at once. Sugar is an 
inefficient industry.”—Ruston, La., July 
30, 1934. 

Agriculture: “Agriculture cannot 
survive in a capitalistic society as a 
philanthropic enterprise.” — New Fron- 
tiers (1934). 

Farmers: “The farmer’s instinct has 
always been to be decent and unbusiness- 
like, to provide to the uttermost, never 
to deny. This instinct, obeyed by mil- 
lions of scattered individuals in a society 
seeking profits and setting profits on a 
scarcity basis, took our farmers up the 
long hill to the poorhouse; and killed 
them as customers.” —New Frontiers. 

Communism: “We have nothing to 
fear from communism in this country if 
our free enterprise system lives up to its 
opportunities.” — Sixty Million Jobs 
(1945). 

All-Out Controls: “If we finally go 
all the way toward nationalism it may be 
necessary to have compulsory control of 
marketing, licensing of plowed land, and 
base and surplus quotas for every farmer 
for every product for each month in the 
year. We may have to have Government 
control of all surpluses, and a far greater 
degree of public ownership than we have 
now.”—America Must Chéose (1934). 
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justment Administration and restore order. 

An “in-and-outer” from way back, 
Wallace was “in” as Agriculture Secretary 
in 1933; further “in” as vice-president in 
1940. But he was “out” in 1944 when 
Roosevelt picked Truman as his running 
mate. Then after campaigning for FDR- 
HST, Wallace was “in” again as Com- 
merce Secretary. Even when anti-New 
Deal factions clamored for his scalp when 
Roosevelt died, Truman said “no.” 

As for immediate effects, Democratic 
leaders say the upheaval is only a “ripple,” 
and Truman’s appointment of W. Averell 
Harriman, U.S. Ambassador to London, to 
replace Wallace, will close the incident. 
But Republicans see an irreparable split. 


Where’s All the Meat? 


If anyone had told the American 
housewife on VJ-Day that more than a 
vear after the end of the war she would 
be facing the worst meat famine in U.S. 
history, she would have (a) screamed, 
(b) fainted, or (c) called him a liar. 

Yet, except for the two-month “OPA 
holiday” which ended Sept. 10, she has 
found meat (along with soap and sugar) 
about as hard to get during the postwar 
period as it was during the war. 

Opponents of OPA say: Removal of 
ceilings brought a flood of high-priced 
meat to market, but if let alone, prices 
would have fallen in a few months as pro- 
duction increased. If the OPA lid stays on, 
we're in for a long meat shortage. 

Lag Ahead. OPA Chief Paul Porter 
denies it. The present shortage, says Por- 
ter, is “payment” for the abnormal glut 
of meat slaughtered in July and August. 
Stock which normally would have been 
killed in September and October was 
rushed to market early. Now we're in for 
a lag for “the next six or eight weeks.” 

Even optimistic Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials won’t predict that the meat 
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A DAY'S RUN. Calf receipts were low at Chicago stockyards. (SEE: Where's All the Meat?) 


supply, in relation to demand, will be 
“normal” within the next year. Too many 
factors are working against it. 

Heavy marketing of hogs —about 
35% over normal—in July and August of 
this year means fewer hogs in the future. 

High Stakes. Less likely to improve 
quickly is the beef supply. Total number 
of cattle of all types in U.S. on Aug. 1 
PBB BBB PP DDD PDP PPP PP PPP 


Meat for Coal 


Beetle-browed John L. Lewis 
broke with fellow labor leaders to 
demand that meat price controls be 
abandoned. There’s “grave unrest”’ 
among miners because they can’t get 
meat, he said. ‘‘They can’t work on-a 
diet of cereals and vegetables.” 

But the Decontrol Board said it 
could do nothing until OPA or Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson refused to 
lift controls. Then it could hear an 
appeal. 

Interior Secretary Krug, who’s 
now running the mines, said he’d 
heard of no “grave unrest.” 

BOBO BB DD DDD DD DP" P"“P"PPP PP 
was about 79.7 million, as compared with 
81.9 million a year earlier, The number of 
cattle in feed lots, however, was 45% 
lower than in 1945. These normally make 
up one-fourth of the total beef supply. 
Because feed was scarce and unpredictable 
Government actions made profits uncer- 
tain, much less beef was fattened. 

Predictions are, however, there will 
be plenty of feed. One result will be that 
as western grass-fed cattle move into the 
market, which they normally do in Octo- 
ber, November and December, a larger 
than normal percentage of them will be 
sold as feeders instead of slaughtered. In 
the long run, this should mean more and 
better beef. This winter, it may mean 
continued shortage. 

Another upsetting factor is a huge in- 





crease in demand, In the five years pre- 
ceding the war, per capita consumption of 
meat in U.S. was estimated at 126 lbs. a 
year. In 1944 it reached 148 lbs. In the 
first eight months of 1946, the average 
American had eaten upwards of too Ibs. 
of meat. 

A long-range study by the Republican 
Food Study Committee not only explains 
why there is a meat shortage, but indi- 
cates it will continue for years to come. 
The Committee dug into the ratio between 
human population and meat-producing ani- 
mal population in U.S., and came up with 
startling figures: In 1goo, there were about 
792 cattle for each 1,000 people in the 
U.S. That year, there were 677 hogs and 
638 sheep per 1.000 humans. 

Dwindling Livestock. By 1920, how- 
ever, for each 1.000 people there were only 
666 cattle. 569 hogs, 385 sheep. And in 
1946, despite a big wartime increase, there 
are ohly 565 cattle, 441 hogs, 313 sheep 
and lambs. Proportional decrease since 
1900: Cattle—about 30%; hogs—about 
35%; sheep—more than 50%. 


Good Neighbor Petrillo 


James Caesar Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL). made the San Joaquin (Calif.) 
County Fair pretty much a flop this year. 

The trouble started when Edward 
Vollmann, fair manager, announced that 
a non-union band (the Mexican Tipica 
orchestra, sent to U.S. as a good will ges- 
ture) would play at the fair grounds. Over- 
ruling a plea from the AFM local union, 
Petrillo called out the two dozen AFM 
bands scheduled to play. 

Came Anyway. Even so, a big crowd 
showed up on Labor Day. That afternoon 
the AFL bartenders walked out, followed 
by electricians, pari-mutuel clerks, stage- 
hands and vaudeville actors. 

Fair officials operated lights, shifted 
scenery, and even put on an amateur 
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“thrill show” as a substitute for vaude- 
ville. But attendance fell way off. When 
the fair ended, Vollmann said hopefully: 
“We will at least break even.” But the 
Mexican government announced it won’t 
send the Tipica orchestra to the U.S. again 
“to cause incidents.” 


Bowles Rolled Back 


When OPA died under Presidential 
veto, Chester Bowles quit his job as eco- 
nomic stabilizer and went home to Con- 
necticut—a political question mark, 

After cooling his heels for a while, 
Bowles decided to buck the McMahon 
Democratic machine and take a flyer at 
the governorship—a job with a lot more 
political gravy than Senator in Connecti- 
cut. 

Easy Row. His chances to beat the 
machine looked pretty good. He had the 
support of the CIO-PAC in the industry- 
studded state. In a kiss-and-tell good-bye, 
President Truman had promised to sup- 
port him for any office he wanted. And 
the anti-New Deal farmers’ vote counted 
for only 11% of the state vote. 

But the machine was too tough. After 
a see-saw fight, Bowles was rejected and 
Lieut. Gov. Wilbert Snow, English profes- 
sor and poet, won on a close vote—later 
made unanimous on Bowles’ motion. 

Rhode Island Democrats picked U.S. 





Solicitor General J. Howard McGrath to. 


run against W. Gurnee Dyer for the seat 
of Sen. Peter Gerry, Democrat who is 
retiring. Democratic Gov. John O. Pastore, 
renominated, will be opposed by John G., 
Murphy. 

Cannon Roars. In Colorado, two 
CIO-PAC backed Democrats campaigned 
to wrest the governor’s chair and the im- 
portant first (Denver) district Congres- 
sional seat from the Republicans. Demo- 
cratic State Chief Justice Lee Knous will 
oppose State Auditor Leon Lavington for 
governor; John A. Carroll, former district 





WINNER AND LOSER. Bowles (left) bowed to Lt. Gov. Snow. 
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attorney, will run against incumbent Rep. 
Dean Gillespie. Three other Republican 
members of the House won renomination, 
but face opposition in November, 

In Louisiana, incumbent Democratic 
House members, with one exception, were 
renominated. In a close contest in. the fifth 
district, Rep. Charles E, McKenzie lost to 
Otto Passman, state commander of the 
American Veterans of World War II, 


Quick Trip 


Amory Houghton, new national presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America, de- 
cided he wanted to find out first hand 
about scout activities all over the U.S. 

With Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, chief 
scout executive, he planned a trip around 
the country by private plane to talk to 
regional chairmen and scout executives. 

Starting from his home town of Corn- 
ing, N.Y., his schedule called for stops at 
Pittsburgh, Louisville, Ky., Kingsport, 
Tenn., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., 
San Francisco, Eugene, Ore., St. Paul, 
Chicago and Atlanta, Ga. Total travel 
time: eight days. 


like Buck Rogers 


A foot soldier in the next war will 
probably propel himself through the air by 
rocket when he has to scale a cliff or other 
obstacle, says Maj. Gen. H. L. Earnest, 
Army chief of the plans and training 
branch of the ground forces. 

Also, he’ll carry a tiny stove, heated 
by a concentrated powder which will en- 
able him to have hot meals when alone on 
a scouting mission. No more cold C- 
rations. 

Leaping Arsenal. Other new imple- 
ments to help tomorrow’s doughboy in- 
clude a light, recoilless 75-mm. field piece 
that he can carry himself; a radio homing 
device no larger than a pencil which, by 
means of radio beams, will guide him 
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Memphis Press Scimitar 


MEMPHIS REVOLT. Rudolph Johnson bucks 
Crump man. (SEE: Writing on the Wall) 


back to his outfit should he get lost on 
patrol. He'll wear a bullet-proof vest made 
of nylon and carry light automatic weap- 
ons with the firepower of machine guns. 

Earnest reveals that the Army is now 
experimenting with rocket propulsion, 
through the air, of tanks, In one test a 
tank was hurled 150 yards, It overturned, 
but Earnest is convinced that by “certain 
adjustments” the rocket-propelled tank 
can be made to land upright. 

It’s Earnest’s opinion we can never 
dispense with the foot soldier as he is still 
“the only weapon we can bring to bear in 
direct contact with the enemy which can 
think.” 


Writing On the Wall 


Democratic Boss Ed Crump of Mem- 
phis, who jolted his fellow-Democrats by 
publicly predicting a Republican President 
in 1948, looked to his own home town and 
got a jolt himself. 

For the first time in more than a 
decade, a sizeable portion of the Memphis 
and Shelby County Bar Association voted 
against his candidate for city judge. True, 
the Crump man won, 280 to 87, but for 87 
local lawyers to step out and say “No” to 
the boss was unheard of. 

Crackpots, Cockroaches. Boss 
Crump has had opposition before, even in 
his own iron-bound bailiwick. But he 
could usually blame it on (1) former 
stooges disappointed in patronage, or (2) 
crackpots, after which he brushed them 
off with public statements about “cock- 
roaches running when the light is turned 
on,” or “crooks caught with the goods.” 

This time it wouldn’t work. Mem 
phians, puzzled, looked behind the scenes 
found smiling, successful, able young 
lawyer, C. Rudolph Johnson, backing the 
opposition candidate, Sam Rhem. 

Johnson is neither a_ disappointed 
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office-holder, nor a crackpot. Nephew of 
the late Paul B, Johnson, former governor 
of Mississippi, young Johnson comes by 
his political acumen honestly. He was one 
of the three organizers of the flourishing 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He has a 
fast-growing and lucrative law practice 
and a talent for organization. 

Distinguished Gallery. From his office 
wall look down autographed pictures of 
three Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. His law clients include 
business corporations, labor leaders. 

The Future? Memphians are agreed 
on one thing: If and when free elections 
are restored to Memphis, Rudolph John- 
son will be one of the strategists behind it. 

The handwriting already is on the 
wall. 


Comfortable Again 


A year ago President Truman pinned 
the Medal of Honor on Marine Sgt. Doug- 
las Jacobson for destroying 16 enemy posi- 
tions on Iwo Jima and killing 75 Japs. 

Jacobson then walked out of the 
White House and out of the Marines. 
Back home at Port Washington, Long 
Island, police and firemen paraded in his 
honor and the mayor presented him with 
a war bond. It was all pretty swell. 

Then Doug started looking for a job. 
Having left high school for the Marines 
at 17. Doug, now 20, didn’t have too much 
to offer. The few prospective employers 
who did turn up wanted him to wave the 
medal. So Doug went back to the kind of 
work he knew—the Marine Corps. Now 
bound for China, he said before leaving: 
“I’m back where I want to be.” 


Labor Versus Controls 


When President Truman’s War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion Committee sits 
down to pick over the bones of Govern- 
ment wage control, threats of more indus- 
trial strife leave open two courses: Kill 
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NOT HORSEPLAY. AFL dockmen rush C/O pickets in New York. (SEE: Labor Versus Controls 


wage and price control immediately, or 
bring wages in line with prices. The 
OW MR is not deluded by the Presidential 
order to “examine the wage stabilization 
policy.”” Examine means liberalize. 

But if there’s any doubt CIO's Philip 
Murray, a member of the OWMR Com- 
mittee and AFL’s William Green (not a 
member) will point to increased living 
costs and accuse the Administration of 
failing to hold the wage-price line. 

They will parade before OWMR the 
injustice of holding the lid on wages while 
prices run scot-free. 

Dodge Issues. In their about face on 
the need for Government-controlled econ- 
omy, the labor leaders will probably ignore 
the fact that higher prices are due largely 
to increased labor costs. And the labor 
bosses won't stress the fact that unfettered 
production, instead of strikes, could give 
labor a real income in goods and services. 

Desperate. Wage policy “examina- 
tion”. is no newcomer. Three times before 
—just before VJ-Day. in October 1945 and 
in February 1946—the policy was over- 
hauled. Each time the result was the 
“last retreat’ from labor’s demands or 
else merely a “bulge.” 

Government's surrender to AFL and 
CIO seamen’s union broke the wage policy. 
First Economic Stabilizer Steelman used 
an 1862 law as an out to meet AFL de- 
mands. Then CIO widened the breech by 
winning the same wage increases—$5 and 
$10 above the $17.50 ceiling set by WSB. 

To complete the scuttling of wage 
control (and inevitably price control, too), 
AFL and CIO, meanwhile are threatening 
new outbreaks: 

More than 50.000 United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) are out in Chrysler Corp. 
Their demands: Wage increases to be de- 
termined later by CIO policy. 

AFL, CIO and Independent meat- 
packers are negotiating for wage increases, 
guaranteed annual income and cost of 
living bonus. 

Harry Bridges’ West Coast longshore- 





men’s contract ends Sept. 30. New de- 
mands will start from wage boosts given 
AFL and CIO sailors. 

CIO Electrical Workers and Oil 
Workers’ unions are expected to open new 
wage talks once the new wage policy is 
announced. 

Dog Fight. And interwoven in re- 
conversion’s shroud is the hot CIO-AFL 
rivalry. In trying to outdo each other 
they have turned wage negotiations into 
a leap-frogging travesty. 

Blandly labor leaders remain silent on 
their broken pledge to keep industrial 
peace, noteworthy now in the light of ap- 
proaching elections. For it’s almost a cer- 
tainty that a strike-weary Nation will re- 
turn to Capitol Hill a Congress mandated 
to “put an end to these strikes.”’ 


Labor’s Dark Horse 


The Confederated Union of America 
is bound to clear up one point at its an- 
nual convention in Milwaukee—just how 
big is it? 

Leaders of the CUA—darkhorse con- 
tender for the heavyweight union title 
against CIO and AFL—are having trouble 
counting noses. 

Maybe. From Chicago, CUA Presi- 
dent Thomas M. Law guesses 3 million 
members now, another 3 million in a year. 

From Washington, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Harry Eller says 2 million, but holds 
his prediction down to “maybe another 
million.” 

From Detroit, Matt Smith, CUA’s 
first president (he withdrew his Mechanics 
Educational Society of America in March) 
smugly says: “They're both wrong; 28,000 
dues payers is tops.” 

Back in Washington, Eller revamped 
his guess: “We don’t collect dues from 2 
million members. We more or less repre- 
sent that many.” 

CUA is mainly a clearing house for 
member unions. It won’t negotiate. It 
won't appear before the NLRB (except as 
an interested bystander). It won't. go 
before the Wage Stabilization Board, If 
a member union strikes, that’s its business. 


Any independent (“We don’t like 
Communists.” says Law) can join. Admis- 
sion: $25 per union. Dues: A cent a 


month per man. 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


October January 


1945 1946 
ile d aid sadn 0. 2 > ae 
State and local total...3,177 3,206 
All non-school. . 1.917 1,946 
State .. sa 480 488 
Cie ..... 875 897 
Cre ee ae. 
Township Sirwie. ae 
Special District ..... 88 
School .. 1,260 
Grand Total .6,473 


Employment (in 


thousands) 
Federal 


* 


The Government expects 
to spend this year. .$41,500,000,000 


The Government 
owes 


$265, 193,183,399 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PAY AVAILABLE 


TO MANY JOBLESS VETERANS 


52 WEEKS PAV 
FROM SERVICEMENS 


READJUSTMENT ACT 





26 WEEKS PAY FROM 
MD. U.C.B. TO PREVIOUSLY 
EMPLOYED 


CCG 


© 


$2OPER WEEK FOR I 2 YEARS 


80,000 ~ U.C. 
50,000 oBiwss 
67,040 


REFERRED TO ‘SUITABLE: 
JOBS BY USES 


31,545 





Baltimore Sun 


LOAFER'S PARADISE. Almost like counting 
money on halves. (SEE: Armchair Pay) 


Armchair Pay 


In Carson City, Nev., a rancher asked 
two men receiving unemployment compen- 
sation to help him harvest some hay. They 
told him: “Sorry, brother, but we can’t 
help vou. The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law prohibits it.’ 

In the U.S. today an estimated two 
million people are drawing unemployment 
pay ranging from $3 to $28 weekly. At the 
same time industries are slowing up and 
some closing down because they can’t get 
workers to man their machines. 

Wondering why such conditions exist, 
three newspapers, The Baltimore Sun, The 
Providence (R.J.) Journal, and Chicago 
Tribune looked over their states to see 
what it was all about. They found thou- 
sands were getting pay illegally, either be- 
cause they had refused work offered or 
were holding jobs on the side. 

Other thousands were loafing by 
choice. They wouldn't take jobs until they 
had drawn all the jobless pay checks they 
were entitled to. Checks keep coming for 
as long as 26 weeks in a row. 

Work to Do. In Maryland, the Sun 
found 35,000 persons on unemployment 
compensation rolls. At the same time, the 
U.S. Employment Service, which acts as 
employment agency for claimants of job- 
less pay, listed 8,004 jobs open with no 
takers. 

In Rhode Island, the Journal found 
6,000 collecting checks for being idle while 
there were 25,000 jobs open. Also that 
several manufacturers planned to move 
out of the state because they couldn’t get 
workers. Goodyear Footwear Corp. had 
interviewed 139 job applicants, found 22 
who “ might” take jobs. But only nine 
showed up and only five of these actually 
took jobs. Others continued to draw their 
compensation. 

In Illinois, the Tribune found 149,000 
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CHAMPION 


The Dependable Spark Plug 








Besides serving 64 cities in 23 states, Eastern Air Lines planes 
will fy to Puerto Rico and Mexico. The famous Mexico 
City plaza and Cathedral are shown in the illustration. 








To help maintain its high standard of 
service, Eastern Air Lines, like the 
majority of others, specifies depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs for the 
planes of “The Great Silver Fleet.” Such 
testimony in favor of Champions is 
powerful evidence they make every 
engine a more dependable and 
better performing engine. Champion 


Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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USDA 


SUGAR BEETS. A big U.S. agricultural cas- 
ualty. (SEE: Short and Sweet) 


persons drawing compensation while USES 
listed 47,000 available jobs. The State 
Chamber of Commerce estimated job 
openings for 137,000 workers. 

Since jobless checks are not subject 
to withholding tax, social security, union 
dues and other drains, claimants of such 
checks have found that $20 to $25 a week 
is equal to $30 or $35 on the job. 

Negligence. Three things are blamed 
for this widespread abuse: (1) failure of 
USES to report job refusals by recipients 
of jobless pay; (2) failure to investigate 
eligibility of claimants; (3) failure to 
strike many ineligibles from payrolls. 
Worst culprits are those who draw com- 
pensation while working on the side. 

In addition to the millions receiving 
the regular state unemployment benefits, 
1.6 million veterans are now dtawing $20 a 
week from the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, which draws on a special Fed- 
eral appropriation. They are members of 
what is known as the “52-20 club.” They 
can draw $20 a week for 52 weeks under 
SRA, then be eligible for unemployment 
pay, if they worked before joining the 
service, for as long as 26 weeks more. 


Short and Sweet 


As housewives struggle to fit a two- 
cents-a-pound sugar price boost to their 
shrinking food budgets, they may think: 
“Well, even if it costs more, we may get 
enough now’”—but they won’t. 

When OPA raised prices to conform 
with a U.S.-Cuba sugar purchasing agree- 
ment, it failed to say the country’s sweet 
tooth is still due for a two-year diet. 

This year—and next—everyone can 
expect 72 lbs. of sugar—three spoonfuls 
for every four you had in 1941. 

“Where has the sugar gone? When 
will rationing end?” are questions asked 
by housewives, bakers and soft drink 
makers. 

One answer lies in the world sugar 
agreement (signed by U.S., Canada and 
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the United Kingdom) which will last un- 
til world shortages, ranging from 10 to 
25%, are erased. It splits sugar among 
the ‘three on a “greatest need” basis. It 
leaves U.S. consumers 5.5 million tons 
(3.8 million tons imported, 1.7 million 


tons domestic cane and beet sugar). Yet . 


if U.S. were to keep its total mainland 
cane and beet sugar output we would have 
about 7.6 million tons—600,000 tons more 
than we used in any pre-war year. 

Victim. World-wide sugar shortage is 
war’s greatest agricultural casualty. The 
Philippines’ pre-war exportable 1 million 
tons is out until 1948. Java’s export quota 
of 1.25 million tons has also vanished. 
European production (beet sugar) has 
been cut nine-tenths. 

But full blame can’t be tacked on the 
war. War only threw the knockout punch 
at the domestic sugar industry, softened 
by a barrage of New Deal body blows. 

In 1932 home producers supplied 
about 24% of our needs; island posses- 
sions 48% and Cuba 28%. Then in 1934 
an obedient Congress threw out tariff pro- 
tections for U.S. sugar-growers. The Agri- 
culture Department ordered sugar fields 
plowed under. 

In 1937 Congress extended the Act 
through 1946 and clamped quotas on our 
own sugar-producing areas, based on past 
yield. War hakgd the quota system and 
now the sugar agreement replaces it. 

Damages. However, the quotas hurt 
Florida, new but potentially big cane su- 
gar source. In the nine-year period (1937- 
1945) Florida produced an average 434,- 
ooo tons annually. Last year’s yield was 
1.1 million tons. 

Louisiana, only other mainland cane 
sugar source, was affected little. Last 
year Louisiana supplied 5.5 million tons, 
about average for the last 10 years. 

Meanwhile, sugar beet growers fought 
high labor costs and hit a pre-war average 
of 1.75 million tons. But war practically 
eliminated sugar beets, by shifting labor 


to other crops. Today beet growers have 
recovered 1.6 million tons. 

But U.S.-financed rebirth of Philip- 
pine tariff-free sugar cane will be another 
setback to the sugar beet. 

Behind all this is the cloak and dagger 
game of world politics. Demand makes it 
an international big stick. It will be 
poured into Europe’s sugar bowls through 
a political funnel. 


Crest of the Wave 


Riding the crest of the lushest harvest 
in U.S. history, the nation’s farm land 
values are soaring close to the record 
peaks reached after World War I. 

Abnormal demand for high priced 
products, plenty of cash, easy credit—and 
a Johnny-come-lately appeal as an invest- 
ment outlet—are catapulting farm values 
skyward. When record harvests bulge the 
country’s warehouses, good profits, says 
the Agriculture Department, will act as 
another shot in the arm to values. 

Now 78% above 1935-1939 levels, 
land prices inch upward 1% a month. Ag- 
riculture says the trend will continue un- 
til “at least” spring. Increases range from 
29% in Massachusetts to 132% in Ken- 
tucky. The rise tops 100% in niné other 
states. 

Only once have farm values climbed 
higher. In 1920 the average was 91% 
above the 1912-1914 levels. But experts 
explain that the 1935-1939 kickoff line is 
15% below the pre-World War I base. 

Minus statistical hocus-pocus, this 
means that American farm prices, dollar- 
wise, are only 8% below 1920 highs. If 
the spiral holds, as Agriculture insists it 
will, records will be shattered by May. 

Winners All. The bonanza plays no 
favorites. Cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, 
potato producing farms are co-partners. 
Typical are: 

Ohio: Mrs. Edna A. Dindot bought 
her 73-acre-farm in Van Wert county in 
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Want to Buy a Road? 


from Fort Meyer to Rosslyn, Va., lured 
five bidders. 
But worrying home owners along 


Salesman of everything from bat- 
tleships to babies’ bottles, the War As- 
sets Administration is knocking on 
Virginia doors trying to unload an “as- 
set” too unwieldy to move. 

It’s a mile-long, macadam-topped 
road. 

The road 


tree-shaded, winding 


the road, who pondered “crawling 
through the creek to get home the back 
way,” could rest easy. Arlington county 
appeared to have the inside track as 
buyer. 
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TOO LATE. That was last week's price. (SEE: 
Crest of the Wave) 


IQ4I for $ $2,920; sold it early this year for 
$5,90 

North Carolina: Tobacco grower 
J. P. Davenport paid $3,000 for his 142 
acres near Pactolus City in 1941. Last 
May he sold it for $7,000. 


Iowa: Herman J. Krause of Fayette 
county saised corn on his 80-acre, $6,650 
farm from 1941 to February 1946, then 
sold out to Jason C. Whitney for $10,000. 

New York: In Livingston county, 
Milton S. Gray paid $3,570 in 1941 for 
265 acres; sold for $7,250 in August 1945 


to Howard B. Philpot, who in turn sold to 
former Maine potato planter Ervin C. 
Eleiott for $7,750 three months later. 

Speculative sales has the Govern- 
ment worried. Rapid turnover—a seventh 
of the farms sold are owned less than two 
years—and heavy marginal sales sound 
sharp warnings, experts say. 

While half the transactions are for 

ish, more than a fourth of the credit sales 
are made on down payments of less than 
25%. Three fourths on less than 50% 

Adjustment. In some areas, the De- 
partment says, farm values were too low 
and are now righting themselves. Also 
technological advances have advanced val- 
ues. In some cases, prices were increased 
by two or more farms lumped together 
into more productive single farms. 

Prices received by farmers for their 
products rose 76% from 1941 to June 
1946, almost the same as land cost hikes. 
Farmers’ net income in 1945 was $13.2 bil- 
lion, 


End of the Cruise 


For the first time in more than a 
century, or since Yankee Clippers could 
outrace anything else on the seas, the 
U.S. stands today as the world’s No. 1 
maritime power. 


Riding at anchor or plowing salt 
water (when strikes will let them) are 
some 5,410 American merchant vessels 


making up the greatest commercial fleet 
in history. But the one wartime agency 
responsible for the nation’s No. 1 sea posi- 
tion is now out of business—the War Ship- 
ping Administration: Created in 1942 
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And Save Lives, Tae pee Homes 


TOP! Before you drop that 


lighted match. Think! Careless 
use of matches and smoking mate- 
rials cause nearly 30% of all fires.* 
This year...as the need grows 
more desperate for every piece of 
lumber, every home, every article 
of clothing and furniture—-fire is 
destroying scarce resources ata rate 
no nation can stand. 
You are not immune. The threat 
is ever-present—your home, your job 
—even your life—may be in danger. 


Your help is needed now. Be care- 
ful with matches and all inflamma- 
bles. Check electrical appliances, 
wiring, stoves, furnaces, chimneys, 
and other possible hazards. Don’t 
allow litter and rubbish to accumu- 
late in your home, shop or office. 

Check your fire insurance now. 
Consult your local insurance agent 
or broker about today’s higher val- 
ues. Don’t let fire catch you under- 
insured. A phone call now may save 
you thousands of dollars. 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires. 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL 
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Just try this 
Sedtime tonights 


Mins and Iso furnishes ¢ 
more naty 
Vigor, 


So wh , 
.why don’t 
Starting to nig ion turn to Ovaltine, 


_OVALTINE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH 


DECALS-PATTERNS 





“\ DECALCOMANIAS. Easy-to-apply avuthen- 
tic Dutch designs in full color for decorating 


furniture, trays, boxes, etc. Large sheet of 
35 decals with instructions, prepaid. .$1.00 


PATTERNS. Many Dutch designs, four sizes 
of each, for needlework and painting. 
Trace with carbon paper on cloth, wood, 
etc.—use repeatedly. Four large sheets 
with complete color guide, prepaid ..$1.00 


Complete set of these Decals and Patterns, $2.00 ° 


R. W. CUMMINGS, INC, LANCASTER 8, PA, 


ll Te ll eel Dn 
PLANT PEONIES 


NOW is time. Special offer by nationally-known 
World’s Fair landscape gardener. Finest selection 
reds, whites, pinks. Assorted, 6 plants $1.50; 12 for 
$2.50. Cash orders prepaid, or sent C.O.D. plus charges. 
Return at once if not satisfied. Free planting instruc- 
tions included. Also given with $2.50 orders. 
“Million Dollar’? Mystery Bloom Peony, $1.00 value. 


OWEN NURSERY , 
Dept. N651, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 
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INTERNATIONAL DETOUR. New U.S. machinery smoothes Yugoslav roads. (SEE: Road Blocks) 


WSA operated all U.S. ocean-going vessels 
during the war, saw the fleet jump to its 
present size from a handful of 1,586 ships 
of 1,000 tons or more. Early this year, 
Congress laid plans to get the Government 
out of shipping as early as possible.-Some 
3,500 vessels have been returned to pri- 
vate owners, scrapped or retired as surplus 
to date. Left to WSA, when it expired 
Sept. 1, were only 1,672 ships, half of 
which will be disposed of by Jan. 1. 

Out Front. From now on, Govern- 
ment shipping interests will be handled by 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, Washing- 
ton’s permanent. agency for promoting a 
strong, privately-owned U.S. Merchant 
Marine. The Commission’s goal: To keep 
the U.S. merchant fleet in its present 
front-rank place. 


Road Blocks 


Three million miles of war-worn 
roads will shame the U.S. for the next 
few years—a jagged, bumpy scar on the 
nation’s face. 

Given the “go-sign” by President 
Truman and blessed by a generous Con- 
gress, the sorely needed road building pro- 
gram has succeeded only in bogging down. 

States were never in better shape 
for plans and funds. Federal grants are 
the largest ever—$1.5 billion for a three- 
year face-lifting. Revenues from gas and 
license taxes are 40% higher than 1940 
receipts. Unused funds lie musty in state 
vaults. 

Interference. Nevertheless, rugged 
road blocks obstruct the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads and every state highway 
department. 

Inflated costs (a dollar’s worth of 
road in 1941 today costs $1.66), labor un- 
certainties and shortages of equipment 
and materials hamstring the highway pro- 
gram. 

Dollar Deluge. Congress ended the 
war emergency for road builders last De- 
cember. It granted $500 million a year— 
for three years—on a maich-basis to states 
for new roads. Main Federal routes get 
$225 million; farm-to-market roads, $150 
million and Federal highway systems near 
cities, $125 million. 

Then a tidal wave of construction bids 
swamped highway departments. But the 


Bureau of Public Roads (watchdog over 
Federal funds) threw them out. They 
were far too costly. BPR ordered states to 
screen any bids 35% above 1940 levels. 
(Contracts today average 40% above 1940 
prices. ) 

Not Roads. Again last August, when 
Truman ordered executive departments to 
curb inflationary spending, road building 
was exempted. So, BPR is limiting con- 
struction to jobs already contracted for 
or vital to public health and safety. 

But even given a free hand, builders 
say they are detoured by labor, equipment 
and materials shortages. Graders, steam 
shovels, tractors and concrete mixers are 
unobtainable. Estimates place immediate, 
minimum needs at $225 million. 

The few pieces of equipment that sift 
through WAA sales are snapped up by 
South American countries (priority buy- 
ers under U.S. Latin-American policy), 
UNRRA or veterans. 

In spite of pressure from the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, the BPR and individual states, CPA 
Administrator Small and OWMR Director 
Steelman sit on their hands. Some relief 
may come next year. UNRRA shipments 
will halt Jan. 1. 

Nothing Works. Besides being short- 
handed for labor, AASHO says available 
labor is only half as efficient as the pre- 
war brand. Labor costs have risen 52%. 

And the BPR pulls no punches in stat- 
ing the acuteness of the need for good 
roads; refers the dubious to the traffic 
death toll. Sharpest demand is for Fed- 
eral roads near cities, where traffic is 
heaviest. Next are farm-to-market roads 
(quickest to deteriorate and hardest used 
during the war) and then main Federal 
routes. 


Man of Action 


“T want to find out who the men are 
in Government that are milking this coun- 
try, and then I want to throw them out.” 

This is the ambitious program mapped 
out for himself by white-haired, 70-year- 
old William G. Williams, head of Wash- 
ington’s newest pressure group, “Direct 
Action, Inc.” 

Leadership of “Direct Action” was 
virtually thrust on Williams after he 
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waged a single-handed but effective cam- 
paign to stop shipment of 16 ice-making 
machines, 5,000 washing machines, 100 
bulldozers and other equipment to Com- 
munist-dominated Yugoslavia. 

Williams, an engineer by profession, 
had been around Washington a long time. 
He served in the petroleum administration 
in World War I. Later he participated 
in the Teapot Dome investigation. But 
he hit the ceiling when he read in his 
daily newspaper about Yugoslav fighters 
shooting down unarmed American planes, 
then turned the page and read that UNRRA 
was planning to ship American equipment 
to Yugoslavia for ‘‘relief.”” He didn’t get 
much sleep that night, he said. Next day 
he got on the telephone to find out who 
was responsible. 

Direct Hit. It took a good many 
hours on the telephone, and a lot of tele- 
grams, but at the end of a week he had 
accomplished this much: (1) the ship- 
ments were sent to Greece instead; (2) 
he had tracked allocation of the scarce 
machinery to the State Department’s 
UNRRA division; (3) editorials in news- 
papers all across the country applauded 
his action. A headline in one New York 
paper shouted: “Atta boy, Bill!” 

“People seemed to like the way I 
went at it,” Williams admitted. “It was 
something they’d like to do themselves, 
only they don’t have the time and energy. 
I'm hot-tempered, and I have nothing bet- 
ter to do.” 

No Commies. Letters, telephone 
calls and visitors—many of them veterans 
—poured into his office. Some suggested 
forming a permanent committee to keep 
an eye on the Government. Out of these 
suggestions grew “Direct Action, Inc.” 
Williams calls it a “political vigilance com- 
mittee.” Its present plans are vague, but 
will take more definite shape after a few 
meetings in a hall near the White House 
which has been offered free. Williams is 
definite about one thing: “We don’t want 
any Communists.” 
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PLAIN CITIZEN. But Williams did hold up 
Yugoslav shipments. (SEE: Man of Action) 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


An item about a chorus girl shone 
out as one piece of good news in my 
paper the other morning. The front 
page reported that unions were tying 
up production, Tito was making 
trouble, Chinese were fighting each 
other, and statesmen were fumbling 
the peace. 

Inside pages said that conspicu- 
ous but unimportant people were get- 
ting divorces, crazy people were kid- 
napping children, and criminals had 
robbed or murdered unfortunate vic- 
tims. The financial page told how the 
stock market was going down. Most of 
the characters in the misnamed “ comic 
strip” world were having as much 
trouble as the real people in the tragic 
world. It was a good day for bad news. 


Fewer Laws, More Work 


x * * 


| wondered what the half-dressed 
girl on the picture page found to smile 
about. The caption said her name was 
Alice Byrne; that she works from 8:30 
p.m. to 2:30 a.m. in a night club 
chorus and by day teaches in a Chi- 
cago public school. She hopes, the 
paper said, to earn money to pay her 
own expenses for a master’s degree. 

American youth exhibiting Ameri- 
can enterprise! The young generation 
facing long hours and hard work to 
earn a bettér education! 

Miss Byrne might have got her 
picture in the papers by heading a 
petition asking the Government to give 
all chorus girls free college educa- 
tions. She might have organized a de- 
mand that Congress give all high school 
graduates their master’s degrees, or 
even Ph. D.’s, without having to study 
further. But she seems to have the 
old-fashioned idea the easiest way to 
earn what she wants is to work hard. 

That ought not to be news. I 
doubt whether it really is. I suspect 
most young Americans are working hard 
to make the most of the abundant op- 
portunities this country affords. The 
noise and news comes mostly from 
those who would rather make trouble 
than make an honest living. 


A shoe manufacturer sat next to 
me in a St. Louis-bound airplane the 
other night. He remarked that shoe- 
making has changed little for a century 
or more. New styles, new designs, new 
machines, new materials, yes; but no 
fundamentally new idea. 

Perhaps modern footwear is so 
perfect as to admit no further im- 
provement; but a lot of people still 
complain about sore feet. 

Here is a country where 140 mil- 
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Press Association 


Alice Byrne. 


lion people cover their feet. What an 
opportunity for the genius who discov- 
ers a way to make better footwear, or 
better ways to make footwear. The 
péople would wear out more shoes beat- 
ing paths to his door. 


Perhaps there is, or will be, a 
law to prohibit young teachers from 
holding any other job. A good many 
laws—tax laws, business laws, labor 
laws—discourage personal enterprise. 

These laws seldom are aimed at 
the lazy and careless ne’er-do-wells. 
They restrain only the eager and ambi- 
tious. Yet, if there is a better way to 
make good shoes, the discoverer will 
be some enterprising galoot who has 
no more sense than to work twice as 
hard as most people do. 


* * * 


Excessive government—too many 
laws, too much centralized power— 
directly causes no small part of the 
non-productivity which has hurt every 
American this year. Loafers have been 
paid to loaf because they could abuse 
the compensation laws. Communists 
have been able to stir up and prolong 
strike troubles because labor laws give 
them the chance. Production and mar- 
keting of goods have been hampered. 


* * * 


What this country needs is a 
lot less government and a lot more 
old-fashioned hard work, 











MADE BIG MONEY 
--- YOU CAN, TOO 


Bravery and skill in fighting savage 
Indians brought fame to Kit Carson, 
but trapping was his chosen profession 
—chosen for pleasure and for its bi 
rofits. While still a young boy, he use 
is exceptional talents as a trapper to 
help his father who was very poor. Grown 
to manhood, he made many successful 
expeditions through treacherous Indian 
country. At the trading posts he un- 
loaded his profitable catches for hard cash. 
Today, the savage Indians are gone, 
but profits are still to be had. High 
rices are pus for fox pelts. Look for 
oxes on level banks of springs and 
streams. You can sell the pelts for ready 
cash. Make sure he doesn’t get away. 
Trap him with Victors. 


USE THIS TRAP 


leading fox trappers 
recommend this No. 2 
Victor Coil Spring 
Trap. Sturdy, quick, 
strong holding, it wos 
designed especiaily 
for cotching foxes. 






Reed the stories of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, 
Lewis and Clark and other famous trappers in 
the Victor Catalog. In it you'll also find many 
useful facts about numerous fur-bearing ani- 
mals...how you can trap them...the right 

trap to use. Write for your free 


copy today. 
adie \ ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
a Dept. 244, Lititz, Pa. 
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See for yourself how 
amazingly simple, 


time-saving your morn- because 
irg shave can be. Your double thick 
first Enders shave will deluxe blade 


astonish and delight clicks in 

you. Easier from start to like ne 
a ’ nothing to 

finish— because you're Sata dent 


shaving with a precision 
instrument, cleverly de- 
signed to do its job 
without fuss and feath- 
ers. Get an Enders 
Speed Shaver today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP 


streamlined 
action 


new safety 






Mystic, Conn 
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Write Your Senator ! 


Prominent members of Congress re- 
ceive up to 500 letters a day. A propa- 
ganda campaign will multiply that num- 
ber. Here are some actual instances of 
what people ask their legislators to do: 

A member of the House, just before 
the Congress adjourned, was called on by 
a constituent to go to the Washington 
police station and see if an article he had 
lost while visiting Washington had been 
turned in. 

A Senator, busy with stabilization 
legislation, received a telegram asking him 
to meet the young son of a constituent 
who was arriving in Washington at 4 a.m. 

A top flight member of the House, 
working to the limit of his strength, re- 
ceived a letter from home insisting that 
he help one of his constituents straighten 
out a dispute with a moving van company 
that had sent some of the constituent’s 
stuff to the wrong place. . . . The chair- 
man of a House committee received a 
request for him to shop around in the 
big stores and locate, if possible, some 
elastic seam drawers for an old man in his 
district. ... 

Public Service! Requests to make 
hotel reservations, transportation arrange- 
ments, to get football. baseball, boxing 
tickets, to look for apartments, to meet 
trains, to take visitors to lunch, to show 
them the sights represent a big percentage 
of the letters that are sent to Capitol Hill. 

Three-fourths of the requests deal 
with petty subjects. Most letter-writers 
look to Congressmen for jobs, personal 
favors, community projects and other pur- 
poses not directly associated with national 
legislation. Most of the letters received 





are of importance to individuals only. 
Delegations and committees flow into 
Washington looking for community advan- 
tage, not primarily to plug for the public 
good. 

Back in 1774 Edmund Burke said: 
“Your Representative owes you not his in- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion. . . .” 

Some members of Congress say peo- 
ple seem to judge them by how they help 
individuals and community groups, not by 
how they help nation and world. If this is 
true, many Americans don’t understand 
the fundamental role Congress must play 
if individual liberties and U.S. government 
are to be protected. 


All-FDR Show 


Washington observers are somewhat 
amused over the Democratic convention 
at Albany, N.Y., which turned out to be 
pretty much an all-Roosevelt show. There 
was Mrs. Roosevelt doing the key-noting. 
Faye Emerson Roosevelt, movie-actress 
wife of son Elliott, the Texas radio man. 
was an alternate delegate. The band 
played the old Roosevelt campaign song, 
Happy Days Are Here Again. FDR’s pic- 
ture was in the center of the stage and all 
the oratory extolled FDR. Hardly men- 
tioned was the name of Harry S. Truman, 
head man in the Democratic party, or Sen- 
ator Mead, nominated to run for governor. 
or Ex-Governor Lehman, nominated to run 
for the Senate. 

Even before the convention opened. 
Democratic speakers about the country 
had been doing essentially the same thing, 
although it did not attract as much atten- 
tion as the important New York meeting. 

Echo. Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan, who doubles as Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman, increasingly 
has stressed the Roosevelt program and 
describes Truman as a “worthy successor” 
to FDR. Other Democratic spokesmen 
are taking the cue. From now until elec- 
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DESIGN FOR NOVEMBER. Faye Emerson Roosevelt beat the drum, too. (SEE: All-FDR show) 
PATHFINDER 


tion day we can expect to hear about 
Roosevelt. After all, one has said, Re- 
publicans still talk about Lincoln. 

Evidently, the Democrats believe that 
if FDR could be elected four times on the 
New Deal platform, there is no reason 
why Truman should throw over the for- 
mula, 


Truman’s Dilemma 


Word around the White House is: 
“Don’t talk OPA to the President.” 

Mere mention of the “on-again, off- 
again” agency, it’s said, makes him red in 
the face, lose his appetite. 

He had the controversial issue out of 
his hair for a few days when he vetoed 
the first OPA bill on June 30. His ad- 
visors told him it was the thing to do. 
News clippings praising the veto made it 
seem he’d played smart politics, regained 
lost prestige with many voters. Also, the 





BLACK MEAT. OPA's Moncharsh maps drive. 
(SEE: Truman's Dilemma) 


hot potato was at last out of his hands. 
His old pals up in Congress could hold it 
for a while. 

But Congress tossed it right back to 
him with the revised bill which Truman 
had to sign. It’s true he didn’t like it, but 
by saying it was “better” than the one he 
vetoed, he put himself farther out on the 
limb, assumed political responsibility that 
it would work, 

Increase Sure. Whether it works or 
not, prices are going up and wil continue 
to go up. Even OPA officials agree on this, 
for it allows a fair profit even after manu- 
facturing costs go up. Under the old bill, 
as wages increased and materials kept ris- 
ing, the idea was retail prices should re- 
main the same. Production increases 
should be absorbed somewhere between 
the manufacturer and the retailer. But in 
most cases this just couldn’t be done. 

Now that we have the new and more 
“elastic” bill, who’s going to take, or get, 
the blame? If meat, for example (now 
recontrolled) goes again to the black mar- 
ket the consumer will howl. So where will 
the country pin the responsibility. Not on 
Congress. That leaves only Mr. Truman 
himself. 
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REYNOLDS. They wonder how he'll vote. 


Labor’s New Judge 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, which faces the busiest year in 
its history, has just acquired a new 
member. He is James J. Reynolds Jr., 
a 39-year-old bachelor originally from 
New York City, later from Bessemer, 
Ala., and most recently, the U.S. Navy, 
where he served in Washington as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Undersecretary of 
the Navy handling labor relations. 

To help him in his new job (of in- 
terpreting the Wagner Act and settling 
disputes arising under it), Reynolds has 
had experience in both the upper brack- 
ets of management and the lower brack- 
ets of labor. 

Easy Money. When he finished 
Columbia University in 1928, the stock 
market was booming and Reynolds de- 
cided that was the place to start. He 
got a job as a messenger boy in Wall 
Street. He wound up in 1934 with a 
seat on the exchange representing a 
large brokerage house. 

In 1939, after five years of what 
he describes as a “cushy existence,” 
Reynolds decided that working on Wall 
Street wasn’t productive enough. So he 
quit and got a job in Bessemer, Ala- 
bama, as a day laborer in the U.S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co. at $20.80 a week. 

In four years with this company 
he rose through the positions of assist- 
ant foreman, night foreman and other 
jobs to become assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of labor relations. He 
joined the Navy as a lieutenant j.g. in 
1943. 

Left or Right? Since his back- 
ground is on both sides of the fence, 
Reynolds’ appointment to the NLRB 
brings a good deal of speculation as to 
whether he will be more pro-labor or 
anti-labor than the board’s other two 
members, Chairman Paul Herzog and 


John M. Houston, who vote the same 
way in most cases. They have been 
generally more pro-labor than Gerard 
D. Reilly, whose place Reynolds took. 

So far, he won’t commit himself. 
He says that: (1) he will try to be as 
objective as possible; (2) he feels 
strongly that no decision by the NLRB 
(or anyone else) should deprive citi- 
zens—whether labor or management— 
of civil liberties provided in the Con- 
stitution. 


20,000-Bill Brain 


Elmer Lewis is known around the 
Capital as the man with the “card in- 
dex” memory. He is just about indis- 
pensable to the Congress, newsmen, bu- 
reaucrats and others with interest in 
national legislation. 

He is Superintendent of the Docu- 
ment Room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His specific job is the filing 
and indexing of copies of all bills, 
amendments and resolutions introduced 
in both Houses of Congress, together 
with committee reports, communica- 
tions from the President, etc. 

Each of the 20,000 documents filed 
in a busy session has a title and a 
number which are duly recorded and 
cross-indexed on cards. 

At the same time they are recorded 
in Elmer’s remarkable “card index” 
brain. He doesn’t forget them. 

Ask Elmer. You or your Congress- 
man can go to Elmer any time during a 
session—or long afterward—and ask 
the exact status or final disposition of 
any one of those thousands of measures. 

He gives you the answer immedi- 
ately, out of his memory, and he’s 
never wrong. In the 27 years he has 
been on the job, the files have never 
failed to confirm his memory. Don’t 
ask him how he does it. He doesn’t 
know. 





: Arthur Witman 
ELMER LEWIS. His mind is cross-indexed. 
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SPANISH PATIO. Aileen Wrightson greets Hilda Vallarino on stairs overlooking 
patio in Pan American Union building. Note sliding roof above, tropical plants. 


Pan American 
Clearinghouse 


Near the White House stands the million- 
dollar Pan American Union building, one of 
the top showplaces of Washington. 

Some 3,000 visitors a week walk through 
its Spanish patio, where palms, coffee, rubber 
and banana trees grow in tropical lushness. 
This month, people have special cause to visit 
the Union’s marble halls. October marks the 
57th- anniversary of the first meeting of the 
American Republics to promote peace and 
friendship in the New World. 

Splendor. Sightseers follow guides 
through the patio up monumental stairs to a 
gallery hung withethe flags of the 21 American 
Republics and busts of their national heroes. 
In the Hall of the Americas adjoining this 
gallery, guides describe the international con- 
ferences, state functions and concerts which 
are held there. The tours then move to exhibits 
and a huge bas-relief map of the hemisphere on 
the first floor. 

The governing board of the Pan American 
Union (made up of the U.S. Secretary of State 
and diplomatic representatives of the other na- 
tions) meets regularly around a handsome table 
of Dominican mahogany. 

The Union has special divisions for foreign 
trade, statistics, economics, music, law, agri- 
culture, travel and social information. It pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese. Its library has books, maps 
and newspapers from every American capital. 
Its director general, Dr. Leo S. Rose, has 
served since 1920. 

The pictures show a Latin American girl 
and a North American girl visiting the building. 


“HERE'S THE CANAL!’ Senorita Vallarina is the Panamanian am- fever conqueror, Gen. William Gorgas. Panamd Canal mainte- 
bassador’s daughter. Miss Wrightson is granddaughter of yellow mance engineers often consult PAU’s map of the 21 republics. 
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UNITY. In the Hall of the Americas members of the 21 republics con- TRAVEL INQUIRY. Division Chief Hernandez suggests travel 
fer to pave way for scheduled Caribbean airline service. Here many — routes and shows countries on South American map that 
treaties ending boundary disputes and promoting peace have been signed. under new regulations require ng passport for entry. 
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GOLD BOOK. Girls see top treasure of library which MUSIC OF AMERICAS. Girls round out visit attending concert where U.S. 


has 138,500 volumes, 2,400 maps, 1,740 periodicals. Navy Band and Caribbean Quintet played the best in New World music. 
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Pathfinder Map 


HOW IT LOOKS ON PAPER. These Polish boundaries are an issue between Russia and America. 


Poland 


Disputed border lines have made Polish 
history tragic, and threaten to do 
it again 


Maps and boundaries won’t be printed 
on the ballots when Poland’s voters elect 
a “permanent” government this fall. 

But the maps and boundaries etched 
on Polish minds will seem more real than 
anything on the ballots. After all, this 
election, pledged by Russia at Potsdam to 
be “free and unfettered,” will be far from 
that by American standards. Russia will 
keep Poland behind the iron curtain, re- 
gardless of pledges or elections. 

Sad History. While elections can be 
a farce, maps and boundaries can be trag- 
edies—the Poles know that, better than 
other peoples. Twice since America was 
born, Poland has been wiped off the Euro- 
pean map. 

The first time was in 1795, when Rus- 





sia, Austria and Prussia, having carved 
Poland, gobbled the pieces. The second 
was in 1939, when Hitler and Stalin did 
the same. 

Between-times, Poland had been re- 
vived in 1919, as promised in Woodrow 
Wilson’s “14 points.” 

From 1919 to 1934, Poland was 
France’s ally to check Germany. In 1934, 
Hitler lured the Poles into a “non-aggres- 
sion pact.” It lasted until Hitler and Stalin 
pounced on Poland in 1939. 

World War II. By 1940, Poland was 
cut up, between Stalin and Hitler—roughly 
on the “Curzon line,” named for a British 
foreign secretary who fixed it as an armi- 
stice line in 1919. 

At Potsdam, in 1945, Bevin and Tru- 
man, following appeasement agreements 
made during the war, let Stalin keep the 
Polish slice he’d cut in 1939. In return, 
the Poles were given land in Eastern Ger- 
many (see map). 


World War II1? Was Poland to have 


this German land for keeps, or merely to 
occupy it until the “final peace treaty”’? 

“For keeps!” insist the Poles, backed 
by Russia. But Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, in his recent Stuttgart speech, 
hinted that Germany might get the terri- 
tory back. It was a strong bid for German 
support against Russia. Before the war, 
this area yielded half Germany’s food and 
much coal and steel. 

It is also the home of some 1o million 
Germans. Several million have already 
been kicked out. They, and the people in 
Germany whose economy has been dis- 
rupted by the flood of refugees from the 
east, learned something the Poles already 
knew—the tragedy that lies in maps and 
boundaries. 


U.S. of Europe? 


Byrnes nearly said it, but Churchill 
grabbed the credit. 

In the first draft of his Stuttgart 
speech, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
called for 2 “United States of Europe.” 
He never spoke that part of his speech 
because an advisor warned that Europeans 
might be scared by any hint of *“Ameri- 
canizing” them. 

A week later, at Zurich, Winston 
Churchill took the spotlight by proposing 
a “United States of Europe whose friends 
and sponsors would include both Russia 
and America.” 

The “first step in this re-creation of 
the European family,” he said, “must be 
a partnership between France and Ger- 
many. ... The ancient states and princi- 
palities of Germany, newly formed into a 
federal system, might take their individual 
places among the United States of Eu- 
rope. ... 

“We must begin now!” 


Red Forces and Necks 


Stalin abolished the Red Army, Navy 
and Air Force—in name only. From now 
on, they'll be officially called Soviet Army. 
Navy and Air Force. 

But Russia’s civilian setup looked 
redder than ever with the announcement 
of another postwar “‘purge.” This time 
agriculture got the axe. Stalin decreed a 
“clean-up” of collective farm personnel. 
and “criminal prosecution of all persons 
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HOW IT LOOKS IN A REAL WORLD OF HUMAN MISERY. These German peasants typify millions of lives uprooted by the shifting of borders. 
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responsible for distorting the Communist 
party’s collective farm policy.” 

Meaning. In Soviet lingo this means 
another Red “purge” from Poland to the 
Pacific—a witch-hunt, arrest, prosecution 
and execution of thousands accused of be- 
ing some shade of pink instead of pure red. 

Already industry, journalism and 
other businesses and professions are being 
“purged.” Agriculture is the latest but 
probably not the last. 

It also means revival of the Com- 
munist party’s prewar stranglehold on all 
fields of Soviet life. During the war, the 
party grip was relaxed, Patriotism and 
other loyalties, including even religion, were 
given freer rein during the emergency. 

Now Stalin is taking up the slack, 
The Red noose is tightening around off- 
color necks. Whether this means the Com- 
munists are returning to peacetime “nor- 
malcy”—or tightening their lines for an- 
other war—or desperately defending them- 
selves against “counter-revolution,” no- 
body outside the iron curtain can tell. 


Garands in the Yukon 


Canadian troops are maneuvering in 
the Yukon wilderness with American-made 
Garand automatic rifles. It’s just a test. 
The official Canadian army rifle is still the 
British-made Smith-Enfield. But the test 
shows the way Canadian officers are think- 
ing. 

“Tf war comes,” says Maj, Gen. F. F. 
Worthington, head of the Dominion’s 
Western Defense Command, which in- 
cludes the Yukon and Northwest terri- 
tories, bordering Alaska, “the border will 
cease to exist. Canada and America will 
be in it together... fighting at home....” 

In the past, Canada’s forces have 
been organized to fight alongside the Brit- 
ish. But the British Army itself, as Field 
Marshal Montgomery, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, recently revealed on 
a visit to Gen. Eisenhower in Washington, 
may be reorganized along American lines. 

The British aren’t adopting American 
weapons. But the Canadians may. “If I 
were to put the question to my staff offi- 
cers today,” said Worthington, “the unani- 
mous response would be: ‘Let’s do it 


now.’ ” 


Blueprinting Plenty 


Bushy-browed, idealistic Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Director General of FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organization), bobbed up with 
a postwar version of Claude Wickard’s 
“Food Will Win the War” slogan. 

Orr’s idea added up to: “Food can 
prevent war.” 

He said it at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where delegates of FAO’s 47 member na- 
tions voted to set up a “World Food 
Board.” 

“If the nations co-operate in this,” 
he predicted, “there will be no war.” so 

Whither. A 19-nation commission 
will work out “specific details” of a plan 
to: 

1. Stabilize food prices by a world- 
wide form of Henry Wallace’s “ever-nor- 
mal granary.” Grains and other non- 
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IDEALIST. Sir John Boyd Orr has a plan to 

prevent wars by abolishing hunger. (SEE: Blue- 
printing Plenty) 





Canadian Army Photo 


FIGHTER. Maj. Gen. F. F. Worthington is 
strengthening U.S.-Canadian defenses. (SEE: 
Garands in the Yukon) 


Press Association 

IRISHMAN. E. J. Phelan is boss of ILO, world 

labor group now flirting with UN. (SEE Strikes, 
Groups and Bids) 


perishable foodstuffs would be bought in 
boom years, stored and sold in lean years. 

2. Boost production by financing 
modern methods of agriculture and land 
reclamation in backward countries. The 
World Bank would be asked to help with 
loans. 

But How? The aims are obviously 
noble. The hitch lies in what Orr optimis- 
tically called “specific details.” The “ever- 
normal granary” belongs to an age-old line 
of plans for a perfect world, Idealists can 
be optimists, Farmers, who grow the food, 
and who deal with “specific details” like 
the sun, the rain, the soil and human na- 
ture, are traditional pessimists, 

For 1946, at least, however, the crop 
reports give grounds for sober optimism. 
Most European countries will have good 
harvests, while America and Canada ex- 
pect bumper crops. In China, India, and 
possibly other parts of the world, some 
people will starve. But, considering the 
war’s aftermath, Orr’s 19-nation commis- 
sion will have a better-than-average back- 
drop against which to blueprint universal 
peace and plenty. 


Strikes, Groups and Bids 


A worldwide fever of labor unrest is 
hindering the flow of desperately needed 
goods. Strikes have stymied production 
and distribution in more than a score of 
countries, including Australia, Britain, 
Canada, India, Mexico, South Africa and 
the U.S. 

At the same time, world labor is bid- 
ding for more political influence by knock- 
ing at the United Nations door. Two in- 
ternational groups want seats on the UN 
Social and Economic Council. 

ILO. First and oldest (founded 1919) 
is the comparatively conservative ILO 
(International Labor Organization). It was 
attached to the old League of Nations, and 
expects to get a similar tie-up with the 
United Nations. 

ILO delegates, now meeting in Mont- 
real, are appointed by governments to 
represent management and the state as 
well as labor. Russia doesn’t belong. The 
organization’s main purpose is fact-finding 
and research on wages, laws and working 
conditions, Its director is an Irishman, 
E. J. Phelan, 

WFTU. The other group that wants 
a seat on the UN Social and Economic 
Council is WFTU (World Federation of 
Trade Unions). WFTU is frankly an in- 
ternational super-labor union, claiming 66 
million members, including Russia’s unions. 

WFTU’s head is Sir Walter Citrine, 
an Englishman who is no Red. But WFTU 
has been accused of being a Communist 
front to work for world strikes. One of 
its leaders was the late Sidney Hillman, 
CIO Political Action Committee boss. 

CIO vs. AFL. As on many other 
things, CIO and AFL are split on inter- 
national organizations. CIO belongs to 
WFTU while AFL has refused to join be- 
cause it would mean sitting with state- 
dominated Russian “labor unions.” 

An AFL man, Robert J. Watt, has 
for years been the U.S. delegate to ILO. 
Because he’s also a member of ILO’s gov- 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


Jo SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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erning board, the U.S. could name another 
delegate. CIO President Philip Murray 
recently asked President Truman to name 
a CIO man. But Truman snubbed CIO and 
renamed Watt. 


Cleopatra’s Flatlands 


If news means something new, the 
annual flood of the Nile is one of the 
world’s least newsworthy events. It was 
an old story to Moses, the Pharaohs, Cleo- 
patra, Napoleon. But if news means some- 
thing important to people, the Nile flood 
rates tops. It means life or death for more 
than 17 million Egyptians. 

When the Mississippi goes on a ram- 
page, that’s bad news for people in its 
path. But when the 4,o00-mile-long Nile 
(second only to the Mississippi-Missouri 
in length) stages its fall flood, that’s good 
news for the Egyptians who make the Nile 
valley one of the world’s most intensively 
farmed and thickly populated areas. (More 
than 1,000 people to the square mile, 


The Hand and the Gallows 


None of the 21 Nazi leaders whose 
lives were in the power of the Nurem- 
berg war crimes judges faced more cer- 
tain sentence of death than Hitler’s 
chief assistant; Hermann Goering. 
Many of his confederates had broken 
down. The “Butcher of Poland,” Hans 
Frank, sobbed: “God has passed sen- 
tence against the system we served. ... 
Ten centuries would not erase our 
guilt.” But Goering stuck to his swas- 


compared to less than 50 in America. 

High-Low. At least it’s good news 
when the flood is average. An over-high 
flood can kill crops and sweep away towns. 
A lower-than-average flood can also spoil 
the crops. For the Nile is Egypt’s natural 
irrigation system. Practically no rain falls 
in that part of North Africa. Without the 
rising river to cover the flatlands with fer- 
tile mud as well as water, all Egypt would 
look like the Sahara desert. 

The Nile floods come in the fall be- 
cause summer is the rainy season along its 
headwaters and tributaries in Ethiopia and 
the Sudan. 

Liquid History. An Egyptian sociolo- 
gist wrote: “This great river may well be 
called the liquid history of Egypt. It is 
today, as in the dawn of history, the very 
life of the country. Its rise and fall shape 
the destiny of the population, and the 
reading of its gauges in the spring every 
year diagnoses and predicts the economic 
situation for the next 12 months. The 

(continued on page 27 
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tikas. “I stand back of what I have 
done!” he shouted. Then he lurched to 
his seat and covered his eyes with the 
pudgy hand that had grasped a Mar- 
shal’s baton .. . that had sealed mil- 
lions of death warrants... that would 
be tied behind his back while his eyes 
were blindfolded, if the court doomed 
him to hang—as other Nazi leaders had 
already been hanged, on the high gal- 
lows at Landsberg prison. 
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FLOOD ON FARM. The rising Nile engulfs 
a typical Egyptian farmhouse whose mud walls 
ond thatched roof can be rebuilt almost as 
quickly as the river washes them away. (SEE: 
Cleopatra's Flatlands) 


whole social structure of the country is 
shaken to its foundations by a low flood, 
which means famine. Even crime rises 
and falls inversely with the Nile... .” 
This year’s Nile flood began earlier 
than usual, in the first weeks of Septem- 
ber. It started like an abnormally high 
flood. Some predictions were it would be 
the highest in a century. But it wasn’t. 
As usual some farm cottages were 
washed away and villages marooned, but 
most crops were saved and no lives lost. 


New Nation 


Not the smallest nation in the world, 
but the youngest, will be the Faeroe Is- 
lands (pop. 30,000, area 235 sq. mi.), 
above Scotland in the North Atlantic. 

After belonging to Denmark for near- 
ly 600 years, the Faeroes held a September 
referendum. The people voted to cut loose, 
following the example of Iceland, which 
did the same in 1941. 

Like Iceland, the Faeroes were occu- 
pied by British troops after the Nazis in- 
vaded Denmark in 1940. Denmark’s lack 
of power to protect them put the Faeroe 
Islanders in the mood for independence. 
Mostly fishermen and shepherds, they 
speak a language of their own. 

Smaller nations than the Faeroes are 
Andorra (pop. 5,000; area 191 sq. mi.), 
between France and Spain; and Liechten- 
stein (pop. 11,000; area 65 sq. mi.), be- 
tween Austria and Switzerland. 
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handsome looking / 


Is your hair dry, unruly, hard to handle? Then 
use Krem! Hair Tonic! Kreml makes hair a pleasure 
to comb. It not only keeps it neat as a pin—it 
also removes dandruff flakes, relieves itching of 
dry scalp—leaves scalp feeling so clean—alive— 
fresh as a daisy. 
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What wife or sweetheart likes “her man’s 


hair 
plastered down with greasy goo? Krem! keeps hair 
neatly groomed—gives it a rich attractive lustre 
yet never looks greasy—never leaves any rancid, 
greasy odor. Kreml always feels and smells so clean 
on both hair and scalp. 













A survey shows Kreml is preferred among 
America’s top-flight executives. And no 
wonder! Kreml goes in for more modern 
“natural looking’ hair grooming. It never 
cakes hair down. Never feels sticky or gummy. 
Kreml leaves the hair feeling so much softer, 
more pliable. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp— 
for better-zgroomed hair! 


Ask for a Kreml application at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. 


KREML 442 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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ITS DOWNRIGHT 
STEALING, BOSS 


Sure, I’m mad! My insides are a hideout 
for a band of thieves. Worms, the curs, are 
robbing me of my energy and spark, mak- 
ing me feel dull and dragged out. 

Let’s give the thugs a slug that'll knock 
’em right out of this world . . . with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules. They make 
a dead-end to worms in big dogs like me, 
just like Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules clean 
out worms in small dogs and puppies. 

Come on, Boss, let’s get going for the 
drug or pet store right now. 
They have the Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines I need to 
keep me in the pink. 

The new Sergeant's Dog Book will 
tell you how to detect worms in 
your dog, how to diagnose other 
ailments, too. Your favorite dru 

or pet store has it for you FREE 


for the asking. Or write Sergeant's, 
Richmond 20, Va. 
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WORM MEDICINES 


We nabbed those worms, 
by tosh — 70 
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for details and ‘‘How to Start and Operate a Con- 
crete and Cinder Block Plant—a New Local Business 
Rich +m Opportunity."’ Rush name, address today. 


Get Yulecards —photographic 
Christmas cards made from 
They're original—beautiful 
—of the highest quality and very inexpensive. You 
and we make beautiful [ree sample. T’'hen you can 
see your card before you buy. Send any size negative 
return postage. We will return to you immediately 
free Yulecard, illustrated folder and 
Nov. 15 send 6c for Ist class returo 
postage. Free offer expires Dec. 1. 
BUILDING BLOCKS of CONCRETE-CINDERS 
see prosperity and independence in 
this big field today Everywhere 
residence construction biggest of 
all. Big demand for quality blocks 
produces high quality blocks from 
sand and gravel, limestone screen- 
All steel construction—will make 800 to 1200 blocks 
every 8 hours 
CONCRETE BLOCK EQUIPMENT CO. 
920 CENTRAL, DEPT.101 KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


your very own negative. 

send us negative of family, children, pet, home, etc, 

{not print) of your snapshot, this ad and 3c for 

your negative. No obligation. After 

YULECARDS, Box 310-9, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Men of vision and Modest Capital 
every kind of building to be done— 
at low cost. Our Blocker Vibrator 
ings, or any light weight aggregates 








BESIEGED TRESPASSERS. Homeless Londoners settle down in apartment they just invaded. 


English 


Britain must build 45 million homes, 
the sooner the better. The Labor Govern- 
ment is trying... and on trial. What the 
voters think of socialism may depend on 
whether they have roofs over their, heads. 
To millions of British families, some of 
whom have existed in wretched, makeshift 
quarters since the big blitzes before Pearl 
Harbor, the 192,000 homes built so far 
are just teasers. 

When a few such families moved into 
vacant barracks, stores, or houses,,the law- 
loving English people and their efficient 
law-enforcement authorities for once sym- 
pathetically ignored trespassers. 
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SUPPLIES. While cops look the 


other way, food goes up. 


MOVING 
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Squatters 


But when homeless hordes invaded 
some of London’s best apartments, which 
were being rebuilt for waiting-lists of 
tenants, the authorities decided this was 
going too far. 

The public felt the same way when it 
became clear that Communists had organ- 
ized the London squatters’ invasion. 

Ordered out by the courts, the squat- 


ters weren’t forcibly expelled. Instead, 


they were besieged. With utilities cut off, 
they couldn’t squat much longer. 

But driving out the squatters only 
drove home the Labor Government's re- 
sponsibility to build more houses—faster. 
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International 


IN. Some squatters prepared for long stay. 
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OUT. ‘Communist leader John Morton was ar- 
rested, but the squatters weren't. 
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Who'll Take the Low Road 


A road Britain failed to build may be 
the main legal issue of the first suit to 
reach the reorganized World Court. 
Britain promised to build the road in an 
1859 treaty with Guatemala. In return, 
Guatemala gave up claims to the territory 
now named British Honduras. 

The road was to connect Guatemala 
City, in the mountains, with the Caribbean 
port of Belize, by way of the British 
Honduras swamps. By 1863, the British 
dropped plans for the road and proposed 
to pay Guatemala $250,000 instead. It 
was never paid. Guatemala now argues 
that Britain’s failure to keep her side of 
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DETOUR. (SEE: Who'll Take The Low Road) 


the treaty cancels Guatemala’s recognition 
of British claims to the territory. 

Profit vs. Prestige. Aside from na- 
tional pride, nobody knows why either 
country wants British Honduras—8,598 
square miles of malarial swamps that don’t 
produce enough mahogany or bananas to 
be self-supporting. 

Guatemala would get mostly head- 
aches trying to rule the 65,000 Negroes of 
British Honduras. They speak English 
with an Oxford accent. Guatemalans speak 
Spanish, are descendants of Spaniards, In- 
dians, and a few Italians and Germans. 

Nevertheless, politicians in Guatemala 
City would hate to abandon their claim as 
much as their co-numbers in London would 
hate to liquidate the British Empire. If the 
World Court gets the case, the decision 
may hinge on an old teaser in the law of 
contracts: Was Britain’s agreement to 
build the road an essential part of the con- 
sideration for Guatemala’s renunciation of 
claims to sovereignty? 


Korea’s Half Loaf 


Korea can’t be one nation until the 
Yanks occupying its southern half get the 
Red Army in the north to agree. 

But the U.S. authorities have given 
their zone self-government—a hard job be- 
cause of squabbles among factions. 

Now all the factions—except the 
Communists—have agreed on a “unity 
plan” proposed by Dr. Kimm Kiu-sic, 
American-educated progressive leader. 
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The World and Us 


S 


Wallace’s Contribution 


USSIA has not been slow to take 
advantage of the extraordinary 
situation created when Secretary Wal- 
lace publicly repudiated the foreign pol- 
icy for which Secretary Byrnes has 
been working at the Paris peace con- 
ference. 

The damage done was not repaired 
when President Truman forced resigna- 
tion on the man who came so close to 
being in the White House now. 

On Sept. 6, the Secretary of State, 
speaking at Stuttgart in Germany, ad- 
vocated a measure of restoration for 
that country and emphasized that: “We 
intend to continue our interest in the 
affairs of Europe and of the world.” 
Byrnes further pointed out that the 
Potsdam Agreement of Aug. 2, 1945, 
gave Poland only provisional control 
over Silesia and other rich territory in 
Eastern Germany. 

Just short of a week after the 
Byrnes speech, Henry Wallace made 
his sensational address at a PAC rally 
in New York, on Sept. 12. In this the 
Secretary of Commerce stated that: 
“. . . we have no more business in the 
political affairs of Eastern Europe than 
Russia has in the political affairs of 
Latin America. . . .” Where the Sec- 
retary of State spoke of “One World,” 
the Secretary of Commerce referred 
to rival “spheres of influence.” 

Four days after the Wallace 
speech, while its reverberations were 
still shaking Washington, Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov of Russia, on Sept. 16, 
sharply attacked Secretary Byrnes’ ar- 
gument that the eastern frontier of 
Germany was not finally settled at Pots- 
dam. That may be true as a diplomatic 
formality, said Molotov, but “in fact” 
the issue is settled, as Russia wants it. 


x* * * 


The conjunction of dates itself 
indicates that Russia had skillfully ex- 
ploited the split in the Truman Ad- 





by Felix Morley 
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rinistraticn. liolotov had six days to 
reply to Byrnes before Wallace butted 
in. But the Russian diplomat kept 
quiet until our Secretary of Commerce 
gave the cue by saying that conditions 
in Eastern Europe are none of our 
business. Then Molotov spoke and the 
Poles also denounced Byrnes. 

Proof of the pernicious interna- 
tional effect of the Wallace interven- 
tion, however, does not depend on the 
sequence of dates alone. In his state- 
ment Molotov needled the shocking 
lack of unity and coherence in U.S. for- 
eign policy. “Some American circles,” 
he said, may support Byrnes. But Rus- 
sia will not be moved by “passing po- 
litical calculations” in the U.S. 


* * ad 


The press has drawn full attention 
to the domestic implications of the 
Wallace episode. Inadequate consider- 
ation has been given to its painful inter- 
national results. 

Nobody can blame Molotov for 
contradicting our Secretary of State 
when a Cabinet colleague of that re- 
sponsible official publicly criticized him 
at home. It is the essence of diplomacy 
to take advantage of disunity in other 
countries. And none will deny the com- 
petence of Russian diplomacy. It has 
to be competent, since world revolution 
is its aim. 

It cost hundreds of thousands of 
American lives and billions of Ameri- 
can dollars to win the war. Secretary 
Byrnes is doing his best to balance that 
sacrifice with a lasting peace. 

Then came Secretary Wallace say- 
ing, in effect, that we beat the Nazis 
and Japanese merely in order to re- 
place their tyranny with that of com- 
munism. Undoubtedly this viewpoint 
made a big hit with Comrade Molotov. 
On Nov. 5 we shall see whether un- 
conditional surrender of the peace is 
equally popular with Americans. 
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” Is for “Auto” 


In the heart of the Ford Motor Co. in 


Dearborn is an “assembly line” that turns 
out human beings—an automobile training 
school for boys. 

Fourteen hundred students from 12 to 
19 attend the Henry Ford Trade school, earn 
from $475 to $1,900 a year while they learn 
to man the assembly lines of tomorrow. 

Founded by Henry Ford in 1916, the 
school has turned out 10,000 car-builders in 
three decades. Non-profit, it meets commun- 
ity and state requirements, offers a standard 
four-year high school course. 

The age level for first-year students is 
12 to 15 years. They are picked on the basis 
of school grades and aptitude tests. Most of 
them come from the Detroit area and are 
sons of Ford workers. Needy boys get pref- 
erence; 40% are from fatherless families; 
5% are orphans. 

Study & Work. Students punch a time 
clock at 7:30 a.m. They split their time 
one week in the classroom and two weeks in 
the shop. In class the students wrestle with 
such subjects as Enelish, mathematics. auto 
mechanics, mechanical drawing, shop theory, 
physics, chemistry, qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis, metallovraphvy. 
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Students are drilled in safety, orderli- 
ness, time value and originality. Working 
with the finest mac: inery and guided by 135 
instructors, they move from one department 
to another. By the time they've finished, they 
can match an ordinary apprentice in 12 
trades: Die, gauge, forge, foundry, carpentry, 
hardening, sheet metal, tool repair, nickel 
plating, valve repair, wood pattern and metal 
pattern. 

They are paid while they learn. Scales 
range from 20¢ an hour for “freshmen” to 
go¢ an hour in the fourth year. The young- 
sters get four wee’:s’ vacation a year (a week 
at Christmas and three weeks in the summer). 

Each boy makes usable goods, not junk 
to be thrown away. Young students (like 
Joseph Ganzer, 15, above) repair microme- 
ters, dial indicators, instruments and gauges. 
Older boys turn out cu‘ters, reamers, drills, 
arbors and the like. The school’s sales in 
tools and repairs to the Ford Motor Co. top 
$1 million a year. Spoilage is less than 1%. 

But it isn’t all work. There’s plenty of 
fun for the boys, too. They have their own 
band, their athletic teams play azainst De- 
troit area high schools. In the summer they 
maintain their own gardens 


&. 


BLACKBOARD DRILL. Henry Ford Trade School 


start the day with a 90-minute class in shop tri 


WORKING MAN. Instructor watches Henry Chay 


year-old third-year student, operate lathe. Bo 


SOUP’S ON. At noon a hot lunch is served to @ 
and the school picks up the check. James Hi: 
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le School sfudents etry. At least 80% finish the school’s four-year course. 
in shop trigonom- Nearly all the graduates take jobs in Ford plants. 


, 16- eight-hour shifts, earn 20¢ an hour at start. To en- HOT STUFF. Older students like 17-year-old Clarence Michaelis, pouring 
swork courage thrift, school gives each $2 a month to bank. molten metal into a mold, receive instruction in foundry technique. 


Ford News Bureau 
erved to th boy (left), veteran precision tool repair instructor, lunches HOT LICKS, At day’s end the boys get a chance to play and the trumpet 
James #4eman with boys. After lunch there is time for shop talk. section of the band makes with the music. Others go out for a‘hleti: 
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Can you answer 
this question? 


H°" would you recognize“monument 
headquarters” in your town—the 
safe, reliable place to buy a monument? 
The answer to that question is very im- 
portant because poor monuments can 
be made to look very much like good 
ones, and price is not always a trust- 
worthy guide. 


There is one sure way to identify 
monuments of superior quality, design 
and workmanship, and the dealer who 
sells them: look for the Barre Guild 
Seal (shown above) etched inconspicu- 
ously on the monument itself and on 
display in your dealer’s showroom. 
This Seal and the Guild Certificate 
are a guarantee of quality backed by an 
entire industry in Barre, Vt., home of 
famous Select Barre Granite. 


OO DOOD LO D-H SP LP LDP LDDs 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Send today for new booklet, “Monu- 
ment Ideas” —a hand-picked selection 
of i a ek monument designs. Barre 


Guild, Desk 2, Barre, Vermont. 
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DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
eee MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science, It starts as an itch followed St / dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can — 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now 
noted specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes. . 
clears up scales and sores ‘in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box L-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


To SULFODENE 
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lle tress wrywhare,, Uogen. 
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Money-Makersttl 
Catalog — 1300 ovtstanding 


f d r m S * values, Avto-Cabins, Stores, 


Ranches, Coast-to-Coast, mailed FREE. TELL us what you 
want. Where? Price? Terms? Save time—money through 
ovr 46-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 
928 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


255 4th Avenue 
New York 10 
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Science 


Atom Power: Cheap or Dear? 


Properly enough, the first technical 
report furnished the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission (since the 
Baruch Plan) dealt with the bright side of 
the Atom Age: Power for peaceful use. 

Somewhat simplified, the report (pre- 
pared at Oak Ridge, Tenn., under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles A, Thomas, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. vice president) rated 
atom-produced power (in 1946) slightly 
costlier than coal-generated. For every 
$6.50 spent on a coal power-plant, an 
atom plant would spend $8. Operating 
costs would be about the same if the cost 
of coal were $10 instead of its present $7. 

Eventually, due to the slow consump- 
tion of uranium 235 and plutonium, coal- 
costs would catch up with and pass’ the 
atoms’. 

Explosive Edge. Like a coal-burning 
plant, a fission-plant would produce its 
power by heat. Probably a “dilute” mix- 
ture of U-235 or plutonium and graphite 
would be adjusted to operate at an energy- 
level just short of explosion-speed. 

The Oak Ridge pile has produced 
(and wasted) heat enough for a good-sized 
factory for three years—and used only 
five lbs. of U-235. In a power-plant far 
from coal or water-power, atom-power 
would be a boon right now. 

Dreams. Outside UN’s practical 
committee, other atom-gadgets got notice. 
M.I.T. students and George Washington 
University’s Dr. George Gamow had the 
same idea: Small, harmlessly radioactive 
“bricks” as power for “atomobiles.” (The 
juice couldn’t be turned off, though.) 

And at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, P. H. Miller Jr. designed a sort of 
miniature atom-smasher powered by polo- 
nium, a weaker relative of uranium. His 
gadget is a series of metal globes. In 
each is a polonium-plated core which 
showers the outer shell with plus-charged 
alpha-particles. Ingenious wiring draws off 
minus-charges from one end of the series, 
plus-charges from the other. 

With the resulting high voltages on 
the terminals, thinks Miller, he could (1) 
create artificial lightning or (2) accelerate 
sub-atomic particles for atom-smashing. 
As a by-product he’d get a current, but 
too tiny for any known use. 


Sanguinary Sippers 


Count Dracula and brother-vampires 
thrived—according to legend—on a mid- 
night diet of gore. As nocturnal bats or 
werewolves, the bloodsucking monster and 
his staff operated from Transylvania to 
London for at least a century. 

His hypnotic eye and surgical incisors 
would have kept him going indefinitely if 
he hadn’t been impaled by a stake-wield- 
ing hero. 

Like the Hungarian count and his co- 
horts, vampire bats in Panama (genus, 
Desmodus) have also tasted the elixir of 


youth: A daily diet of blood. Smashing 
all bat records, a group of 27 survived 
from five to 12 years in a caged colony of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

Native Lore. Zoo-keepers registered 
amazement. Bats in captivity have always 
been a problem. Most of them fatten on 
unsanguine diets, die of hardened arteries 
within two years. 

In a Journal of Mammalogy report, 
Harold Trapido told a weird tale picked 
up from natives on Tobaga Island in Pan- 
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VAMPIRE? Dozing bat looks nasty pictured 
upside down. (SEE: Sanguinary Sippers) 


ama Bay, one of the bats’ hanging grounds. 
They said the vampires would gorge them- 
selves on unsuspecting island fowl in their 
nests, 

On a Bat. Gorgas scientists, feeding 
the bats blood during experimentation on 
a horse disease, stumbled across the lon- 
gevity factor; then confirmed the aborigi- 
nal legend. A Desmodus was observed to 
tap the foot webbing of a trussed up peli- 
can. Another operated on the comb of a 
chicken. 

The flying mammals remained sleek, 
propagated plentifully. One mother vam- 
pire was seen to show her offspring how to 
probe a skinned spot on a horse. 

The Desmodus stomach is delicate, 
fit only for its 100%-nutriment diet. It 
is long and narrow, with an appendix-like 
pouch in the middle. A diet of excess fats 
and insufficient vitamins appears to be 
even more injurious to bats than it is to 
human beings. 


From the Wide Black Yonder 


Mild showers of stardust have been 
predicted for this week by astronomers. 
The Earth is expected to cut through the 
tail of a minor comet (Giacobini-Zimmer) 
on or about Oct. 9. To front-lawn watch- 
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ing ers the faint fiery trails of the tiny mete- 
ved ors (most smaller than pinheads) will be 
r of interesting but unimportant. Only one in 
75 million meteors is big enough to reach 
red the ground. Others, hitting the atmosphere 
ays at 30,000 to 200,000 mph, become white- 
on hot vapor 300 miles up. 
ries If unforeseen factors (giant Jupiter’s 
gravity, for instance) have bent the path 
ort, of the dust and cancelled its schedule, no 





one will mind much. This is 1946 and 
Man’s altitude record is still 15 miles— 
made in a balloon. 

Flak? But the Army already has 
reached 104 miles up ‘with crewless V-2 
rockets—primitive machines whose basic 
design is to years old. When truly new 
rockets, man-carriers, begin making flying- 
fish leaps out of Earth’s blue air into the 
velvet black of outer space—meteors will 
become a flying-hazard. 

A meteoric dust-grain wouldn’t pene- 
trate even a thin-walled space rocket, says 
Dr. F. L. Whipple, Harvard astronomer. 
But one as big as a walnut, if it hit, would 
vaporize itself and enough steel to cause 
quite an explosion. Probably it would 
wreck the ship. 

Duck! Fortunately, in open space a 
rocket-ship’s radar should be able to de- 
tect such flying rocks 200,000 miles away. 
A single meteor could be dodged. But 
against swarms of meteors only accurate 
prediction would avail—so that space ships 
could be grounded during the danger- 
period. 

And meteors seem to come in swarms. 
They wheel around the sun in long, lop- 
sided orbits, like comets. Some no doubt 
are “detached” comet-tails. Scientists 
think they are not (unlike the planets) 
born of the sun. 

Apparently they wandered in from in- 
terstellar space and were trapped by sun- 
gravity—not too long ago. For there are 
no fossil meteorites in Earth’s rock-crust. 

















A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 











AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and other perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 


You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
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Family 


Something’s Percolating 


Coffee-doting Americans still aren’t 
drinking the best brew possible. Not if 
one judges by the flurry over new scien- 
tific-to-the-last-drop coffee-makers. 

Some look like things only an atomic 
age could produce. One skyscraper model 
is actually two long aluminum tubes and a 
collar. The coffee-filled, perforated top 
tube slides into the water-filled outer tube, 
then pulls out part way. Coffee drips 
through in a few seconds, goes right. to 
the table in the outer tube. 

Wrist Twist. Manufacturers of a new 
automatic vacuum kettle say you need 
only one eye open to make perfect coffee 
with it. Put water in the bottom bowl, 
grounds in the top, and flip the switch. 
The robot shuts off when the java is ready, 
keeps it hot until used. 

As yet these models don’t wear the 
seal of approval of the National Coffee 
Association. In the last year since offi- 
cials set standards for an A-1 brew, they 
have found only eight pots—all vacuum 
or drip types—that can turn it out. 

Both the association and U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture home economists 
agree that boiling ruins coffee flavor. They 
suggest using 14 to 2 level tbsp. coffee to 
8 oz. water (standard measuring cup). 
Water, just under boiling, should contact 
coffee only three to five minutes. 

Tip for Tops. Because caffeol (the 
oil that gives aroma and flavor) begins to 
evaporate when the coffee bean is broken, 
the surest way to top taste is with your 
own grinder. There are electric ones now 
that fit in any 4 x 11 in. space. 

For those who don’t grind their own, 


N.Y. Dress Institute 


FOR FALL CHIC. It's an unclut- 


tered, slim-lined gray flannel 
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. . « this chihuahua brown gab- 
ardine with soft-tailored details 


there’s news in a new coffee jar used by 
four leading packers. It’s shorter, lighter 
and stronger than the standard type, has 
a pry cover for higher vacuum. Unfortu- 
nately, it won't double for canning. 

Supply of new coffee-makers is still 
skimpy. Prices range from $1.95 (for 
one-cup models) to $20. Though the price 
of coffee has been hiked to over 40¢ a Ib., 
this morning’s cup cost you just about a 
penny. 


Fashion Outline 


From top down or bottom up, it’s the 
long, lean silhouette of fall suits and 
dresses that’s fashion news. Designers 
have spiced the fundamental with indi- 
vidual flourishes. But their creations stack 
up this way in a fashionalysis: 

Hemlines—restless. Though still held 
in check by fabric-saving regulations, 
many of them flirt with added length with 
a dip in back, a droop at the side.’ 

Hiplines—sculptured. They get a 
well-rounded look with pockets, darts, bus- 
tles, drapes or swallowtail peplums. 

Waistlines—long and molded, always 
nipped. Often they are underscored by 
bands of fur, satin bows, fringe sashes. 
Shoulderlines—no more hard, square 

Padding? Yes, but softly rounded. 
Necklines—from high-to-the-ear cra- 
vats, halters and attached hoods to way 
down deep. Sweethearts. off-shoulder and 
low-oval cuts are popular. 

Sleeves—but big. Some are tightly- 
cuffed; nearly all billow at elbow. 

Fabrics and Colors—the final differ- 
ence. Luxurious satins, brocades, laces, 
velvets, taffetas rate for dress; jerseys, 
fine woolens for casual wear. Colors are 
brilliant, but basic black and brown, quiet 
grays and beiges are smart. 

It all adds up, the fashion experts 
say: It’s a normal return to femininity. 


look. 





Tailored Woman 


Tailored Woman 
...@ striking tea dress beauti- 
fully draped in brown and white 


To a Child’s Taste 


If the pill was sugar-coated, it never 
was hard to drive medicine into a child. 
This time the medicine happens to be 
good manners—slick-coated with catchy 
tunes and lyrics in a new record album: 
A Child’s Garden of Manners. 

Released by the DeLuxe Record 
Corp., the two discs feature 13 jingles 
that remind youngsters to wash hands, re- 
spect parents, pick up toys, etc. Ventrilo- 
quist Tommy Riggs and his brain-child, 
Betty Lou, lilt along like this: 

It’s nice to say “good morning” 

When you wake up, sleepy head. 

Then wash yourself for breakfast 

While your mommy makes the bed. 

Boom Time. These platters will be 
among the more than 27 million children’s 
records cut this year. That’s 25 million 
more than were sold in 1940. Experts 
don’t explain the increase but agree that 
children are first-rate critics. Serious mu- 
sic like the Nutcracker Suite, for instance, 
gets applause when played as written and 
not watered down. 

Hollywood, too, plays up to the small- 
fry record fans. Ronald Colman’s charac- 
terization of Scrooge and Ginger Roger’s 
Alice in Wonderland have brought classics 
to life. Eddie Cantor is now recording his 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Ingrid Berg- 
man has just done The Pied Piper. Even 
tough-guy John Garfield hops along with 
his narration of Herman Ermine in Rabbit 
Town. 

Invasion. Children’s thirst for rec- 
ords is so great many will have to go with- 
out this year. Toughest problem, though, 
is with the big kids. Stores are thronged 
with grown-ups who can’t wait to buy The 
Littlest Angel (starring Loretta Young), 
The King Who Couldn’t Dance (Gene 
Kelly), or the best-children’s-seller of all 
—Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf. 


N.Y. Dress Institute 
. « - or @ shocking-pink and black 
plaid with saucy flare in back. 
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‘_ as aiaaatial Small communities, plants, resort hotels, 
re- | ee oe owners of private water systems and others 
lo- 2 ‘ who have been forced by war conditions 
ld, J P to delay purchase of water purifying 
equipment may now get the needed units 
in a hurry and at low cost. Nearly 
$1,500,000 worth of this equipment has 
been declared surplus and is ready for 
delivery. This equipment, most of it un- 
used, was built to rigid government speci- 
fications for use in Army and Navy in- 
stallations all over the world. The units 
and accessories are suitable for installa- 
tions which would normally call for ex- 
penditures from $1000 to $70,000—but in 
this instance the cost of the equipment 
will average considerably under normal 
expenditures. Crating to be done by pur- 
chaser. To purchase thisequipment, simply 
call your nearest W.A.A. Regional ce. 




























e EXAMPLES OF AVAILABLE TYPES « 





CHLORINATOR, Ser. No. L6938 w/accessories, 
Wallace & Tiernan Model type MXV-M, Rated 
capacity 0.6 lb. to 25 lb. per 24 hour, operating 
pressure 25 lb. to 250 lb. per hour. Floor base 
mounting. Estimated water treatment output 
4,000,000 gallons. 


CHLORINATOR, gauge and indicator stand, Serial 


No. J-1034. Attachments—hose with stopcock.. 


Mfd. by Wallace & Tiernan. Present location 
Charleston POE, Charleston, S. C 


Everson Semi-Automatic Manual control vacuum 
solution feed type SterElator, Series 2900-4A, 
Type ‘‘S’’, equipped with a Naparion Orifice Mo- 
tor having a 10 to 1 ratio, with metering capacity 
range of 1 lb. to 10 lb. of Chlorine Gas per 24 hrs., 
stationary. Equipment—185’ of chlorine solution 
hose, hard rubber nipple at end, and %” steel 
welded twist link chain, also 10’ of drain hose and 
15’ of vent hose, with necessary spare parts for 
meter, gas regulator and valves; auxiliary tank 
valve, chlorine pressure gauge; set tools; one sole- 


HYPOCHLORINATOR, electrically operated, injec- 
tor type, complete. Serial No. L-7162, including 1 
Wallace & Tiernan comparator with prism, 1 
chlorine disc and 100 CC bottle Ortho Tolidine 
solution and 1 30 gal. crock. 


CHLORINATOR, vacuum type, dry feed manual 
control, 15 gal. reservoir, model B-15 No. 108 
stationary, floor space required, 6 sq. ft., The 
McKay Co. With attached motor elec., belt 
driven, 14 HP 115, w., 38 amp 1725 RPM, 
G.E. Model 5 Kc, L7AB4909. 


CHLORINATOR, Manual control, solution feed 
vacuum type, 40 lbs., 24 hrs., Wallace & Tiernan 
Mfg., Model type MSVM, Ser. No. K-1911, 
Complete, less scales. Wt. 400 Ibs. Div. Equip- 
ment No. LA 100,342. 


ALL ITEMS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


All machines are sold under existing priority 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
II are invited to be certified at the War Assets 
Administration Certifying Office serving their 
Arca, and then to purchase the equipment 


noid-operated water valve. One Howe No. 130 omen tain 
platform scale, 500# capacity; and one Taylor E x Pp °o i u E Rg s 3 Most surplus property is available to the export 
Enslow slide Comparator for determining chlorine mazct. Merchandise in short supply is with- 


residual. Mfd. by the Everson Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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held from export and if such items appear in 
this advertisement they will be so identified 
by an asterisk. 


NISTRATION 


Lovisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New 
jf Orleans New York Okichome City 
Omcha «+ Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + Sen 650 
Antonio - Sen Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 
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The gleaming whiteness of a Sani- 
Flush-cleaned toilet bowl means real 
cleanliness. SANI-FLUSH removes 
stains and invisible film where germs 
lurk and odors thrive. Remember—a 
clean toilet bowl has no odor. The 
chemical, disinfecting action of SAN1- 
F usu, used regularly, ensures aclean, 
odorless toilet bowl always. 

No messy scrubbing—effective in 
hard and soft water—safe in septic 
tanks—sold every- 
where. The Hygienic 
ProductsCo., Canton 
2, Ohio. 






QUICK 


Don’t | 
Fidgetana Scratch 


because of 


Simple Rash 


EVEN if relief seems impossible, 
don’t give up without trying 
bland, specially medicated Resinol. 
Like many others, you'll probably 
be surprised how it relieves itch- 
ing and soothes irritated skin. 
Try Resinol Soap, too. It cleanses gently. 


R E %y i hy G OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 


BACKACHES “*ey‘° ad 


Muscles are often strained by 
motherhood and cause back- 
oches for years. Alicock’s Porous 
Plasters give prompt effective 
relief . They support the 
muscles, bring heat to painful 
spot. 25c at druggists. 


ALLCOCK' S Porous Plasters 

















™=CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Bock again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
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Religion 


Episcopalians’ Answer 


Dominating many a Protestant con- 
clave, in this year of uneasy peace and 
shy gestures at world unity, is the growing 
desire for Christian unity. 

But, like the political maneuvering, 
church unity actions are largely a game of 
waiting and watching for what the “other 
fellow” will do. 


In America the No. 1 “other fellow” 


* 
Sil PELE 


nee BSS 


merger would destroy the Episcopalian- 
Anglican “bridge” position between Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism and be- 
tween the Orthodox churches and the rest 
of Christendom. Cherished in the objec- 
tion was the stand that the Anglican com- 
munion is no mere Protestant sect but 
rather an apostolic body preserving the 
true ideals and practices of the primitive 
church which have been “misused” by the 
Bishop of Rome (the Pope). 
Stout are the ties between U. 
copalians and the parent church: 
(1) Visiting the convention, in Phila- 
delphia, was’ the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, primate of all England. Although 


S. Epis- 


Leyte eked 





Religious News Service 


EPISCOPACY'S LAW. Protestants throughout the nation took heed of decisions from this hall. 


since 1937 has been the rich and powerful 
(24 million member) Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In that year Episcopalians sug- 
gested union with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. (membership: 2 million). 

Pattern? Protestants throughout the 
land watcted eagerly, thinking that if con- 
flicting elements between those two 
churches (pride of identity, financial ar- 
rangements, members’ attitudes) could be 
smoothed out, so might those between 
other merger-minded churches. 

This month, however, many of the 
watchers were disheartened. The Episco- 
pal law-making body, tte Triennial Con- 
vention of bishops, ministers and laymen, 
had tucked the merger plan into a pigeon- 
hole of delay from which it might never 
fully emerge. (Orizinal plan had been to 
submit it to the entire c’ urch membership 
for opinion, final action in 1949. Adopted, 
however, was a plan to simply “continue 
study” by a 17-man committee.) 

Hich-placed Presbyterians, like Stated 
Clerk Dr. William Pu7h, said the action is 
“inclined to make us withdraw from any 
further nezotiations.” 

Flaw. Other watchers realized t*e 
Episcopal chu~ch is no fair guide to Prot- 
estant union because of its “high church” 
ties to the Church of Enzland. 

First plans for the merver had come 
from “low church” Episcopalians who de- 
plore elaborate ritual and theology. 

For objecting high churchmen, the 


his official attitude toward the merger was 
hands-off, at almost every session it was 
whispered: “He really disapproves.” 

(2) Episcopal bishops will travel to 
England in 1948 to ask opinions on the 
merger from participants in the Lambeth 
Conference, Anglicanism’s high tribunal of 
theological discussion, 


The Black Pope 


For 400 years the most loved, hated, 
feared and revered men in all Roman 
Catholicism have been those called Jesuits 
—members of the Society of Jesus, largest 
Catholic order. 

In Rome, churchgoers call the leader 
of the Jesuits “The Black Pope,” in de- 
scription of his jet-colored robes and i 
recognition of his powerful position. 

New Weoarer. This month delezates 
of the world’s 28.000 Jesuits handed those 
robes to a new “Father General,” (election 
is for life), the Rev. John Baptist Jans- 
sens, a 57-year-old Belgian priest w o 
helped shape the Nazi army’s wail that 
“we'd rather fight a whole division than 
argue with one Jesuit.” 

There was good,cause for that saying. 
In Northern Italy a Jesuit had talked 
every Axis soldier in the area into surren- 
der. In Berlin a Jesuit thundered denun- 
ciations of Hitler in a church within a 
stone’s throw of Gestapo headquarters. In 
Brussels, Father Janssens himself had po- 
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litely double-talked Gestapo agents into 
sipping tea with him while underground 
fighters flitted in and out. 

. How were they able to stave off force 
with nothing but mental athletics? Many 
an American would reply, “because all 
they do is study!” 

They might well think that. The sev- 
eral hundred Americans who enter the 
order each year have had 15 years of study 
before they take their final oatks and are 
assigned duties. 

Midnight Oil. Those duties, too, 
seem part of.an eternal cycle of knowl- 
edge. In 25 U.S. universities and colleges, 
38 high schools, Jesuits have piled up hon- 
ors in teaching departments ranging from 
nuclear physics and bridge-building to as- 
tronomy and political science. (Their four 
engineering schools have been given top 
ratings, while their five medical schools 
are designated Class A.) 

But the Society of Jesus’ main objec- 
tive is often overlooked. From 1540, when 
St. Ignatius Loyola founded the order, 
taking the Word of God abroad has been 
given top priority in Jesuit endeavor. The 
6,000 Jesuits in this country continually 
send men from their ranks to maintain 
missions and schools stretching from 
Baghdad to Alaska. 

And in practically every land where 
there is a Jesuit mission there is a mem- 
ory of alternate love and persecution. So 
feared were Jesuits in the 18th century 
that Pope Clement’ XIV ordered them dis- 
banded, saying, “sometimes we must cut 
down a mast to save the ship.” By 1814, 
however, the hue and cry for their return 
had grown so great throughout the Cath- 
olic world that they were restored. 

Bulwark. But, whatever tide of opin- 
ion awaits the new Father General and his 
militaristically loyal men, Catholics can 
never forget that it was Jesuit priests who 
rolled back the tide of Reformation in 
Europe, adroitly pulled Austria, Poland, 
Hungary, Belgium and other nations out 
of the sweeping fires of Protestantism. As 
always, Christendom will hate and love, 
but continually respect the Black Pope’s 
Jesuits. 
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ST. IGNATIUS. His army would always rise. 
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People and Places 


Quincy, Mass.: When the alarm 
sounded, the Centerville station fire- 
house boys donned their fire-fighting 
clothes, climbed aboard their truck and 
roared out of the doorway. Only hitch 
was they’d forgotten to open the doors. 

Britt, lowa: Ben (Hobo) Benson, 
running for kingship of the hobos, ad- 
vocated a four-hour day, a four-day 
week, free railroad transportation, $100 
a month for hobos over 60, and nickel 
beers. 

Jackson, Miss.: The city’s rat ex- 
termination campaign was too efficient 
for I. E, Bennett, manager of the zoo. 
He can no longer find rats to feed his 
snakes. 

Chicago: Dr. Paul Lietz, non- 
smoking professor at Loyola University 
complained veterans give cigars instead 
of the traditional apple. 

Atlantic City: Marilyn Buferd 
(below) of California, won the title of 
“Miss America of 1946,” got a radio 
contract afd a $5,000 scholarship. 





International 
Champ Scamp 


International 


Philadelphia: James Caesar Pe- 
trillo (above) ruled that Jules Benner, 
member of the musicians’ union, 
couldn’t attend his own wedding since 
it was to be held at the Warwick Hotel, 
where union musicians, on_ strike, 
couldn’t enter. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Police wired 
LouiS Gilbert, a Louisville, Ky., tavern- 
keeper, they had arrested one of his 
employes, who confessed stealing $400 
from Gilbert. The boss wired bus fare 
and expense money, explaining: “He’s 
one of my best employes.” 

Valdosta, Ga.: Barry Phillips, 17, 
Valdosta high school senior, has started 
his campaign to become governor of 
Georgia in 1962. Already he has mailed 
out more than 1,000 letters to prospec- 
tive voters, 

Alexandria, La.: A half-pint diner 
is complete with Donald Duck on the 
wall and baby foods on the menu. Two- 
year-old boss’ daughter acts as hostess. 

Malden, Mass.: When Al Mc- 
Lean, the “fan of the year,” heard that 
Johnnie Hopp, Boston Braves out- 
fielder, was without a home, he gave 
him his own house and moved in with 
friends. 


Seattle, Wash.: Three six-months- 
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Walked from Alaska 


old Kodiak bears (above) had to be 
treated and placed in new crates after 
chafing their paws pacing up and down 
their cages all the way from Alaska. 

La Junta, Cal.: Veterinarian Phil 
Hudspeth reported the birth of a per- 
fectly-formed Jersey calf weighing nine 
lbs. and predicts it has a good chance 
to survive. (Calves usually weigh 50 
to 60 lbs.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mrs. Pauline 
Wiseman reported that somebody en- 
tered her home and stole a bath, She 
had cleaned the tub just before retiring, 
and next morning there was a dark ring 
in it, a pile of men’s clothing on the 
floor. 

Greensboro, N.C.; The Collector 
of Internal Revenue received a return 
from a woman who claimed she owed 
no tax. Accompanying it was a check 
made out for “no dollars and no cents.” 

Galva, Kans.: The high cost of 
living finally overtook A, A. Smith, 
After serving six years as town mar- 
shal for $10 a month, he resigned say- 
ing he wouldn’t take the job back for 
less than $150. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Lee hospital offi- 
cials would like to know the name of 
the stranger who walked into the insti- 
tution, climbed into a vacant bed and 
went to sleep, then several hours later, 
refreshed, departed without a “thank- 
you.” 

Albuquerque, N.Mex.: Mrs. Hat- 
tie Schuler, 72, who hadn’t left her 
home in Alton, IIl., for an overnight 
visit for 40 years, came through riding 
a motorcycle sidecar bound for Cali- 
fornia. 

Crescent City, Cal.: A veteran 
prospector’s discovery of gold (below) 
in the Myrtle Creek area started an- 
other gold rush. Already 300 have ap- 
plied for claims. 





International 


Forty-sixers 
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Education 


Speedup Setback 


No. 1 mystery in the educational field 
is what happened to the Army’s speedup 
methods? Have the colleges decided to 
ignore them? 

“Yes,” admits many an official pri- 
vately. “We really do not know,” they 
say for publication. 

The truth is the colleges are going 
back to their old ways, even to the stand- 
ard length of semesters, despite the vast 
backlog of students clamoring for entrance. 

True, here and there are exceptions, 
colleges that seem to be aware that the 
Army and Navy during the war made vast 
strides in speeding up the learning process. 
But they are few and far between. 

High schools, on the other hand, are 
taking advantage of the Army’s progress. 
They are utilizing on a bigger scale than 
ever (Los Angeles is a noteworthy ex- 
ample) motion pictures, radio, exhibits, 
sound recordings, more frequent examina- 
tions, quick advancement of brighter stu- 
dents. 

China Speaking. In the college field, 
Yale is resorting to wire recordings to ac- 
celerate courses in Chinese and other lan- 
guages; at Ohio State and the University 
of Nebraska—particularly in the educa- 
tional psychology classes in the latter— 
more gifted students are being advanced 
rapidly, 

In the Army training courses, exami- 


nations were frequently given daily. With 
interesting results at Nebraska, Dean_A. 
Worcester, professor of educational psy- 
chology, is giving final examinations at the 
beginning of the term. A good percentage 
of the students are found to have con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject before 
they even start the course. They are 
placed in a separate class, and asked to 
come only once a week, instead of three 
times, thus freeing them for additional 
subjects. 

The situation in the colleges generally 
is that they are closing the book on the 
Army’s speedup methods. 

Long Wait. No hint of the facts will 
be available until a nine-man commission, 
acting under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, makes a report 
sometime in 1947. This group, now oper- 
ating under the jaw-breaking title of 
“Commission on Implications of the 
Armed Service’s Educational Program,” is 
headed by cautious, conservative Dr. Alon- 
zo Grace, Connecticut’s superintendent of 
education. 

Meanwhile, millions of G.I.s may be 
waiting for an education, cafeteria style; 
but “the line” ahead is not moving fast. 
Rather, it is sauntering, as-usual, under 
the elms. 


Congress of Education 


For more than a century, outstanding 
educators have dreamed a great dream. 
Never, however, has it been fulfilled. Fate 
always intervened. 

Now at last it is coming true. A na- 
tional organization to speak for all of 


Caesar Built This Bridge 


Precisely built scale models, some 
one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot, 
help bring the dead languages to life at 
Buffalo’s Canisius College. 

Exactly where Caesar crossed the 
Rhine is not known, but presumably it 
was northwest of Mainz where, for 
about 80 miles, the river narrows at 
places to barely 80 ft. 

Students in the Latin classes of 
the Rev. Anthony M. Guenther, S.J., 
examine many replicas of Caesar’s cam- 
paigns and of the glory that was once 


Rome. Built by Father Guenther, they 
are models of precision. The stockade 
on the right of the bridge, shown above, 
was on the German side of the Rhine. 
It was chiefly used by the Romans as 
a storehouse for their ammunition and 
supplies. 

For Father Guenther’s class in 
Greek, he has a scale model of the 
Parthenon. Into this replica went 50,- 
000 pieces of wood, all hand turned and 
exact, even to the slight bulges in the 
middle of each pillar. 





American education, science and other 
cultural groups is being organized. 

Titled the National Commission on 
Education, Science and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, its roo members will be an advisory 
body to UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cation, Science, Cultural Organization). 

First session is being held this week 
on the top floor of Washington’s War 





Acme 


REAL POWER. William Benton, Department 
of State. (SEE: Congress of Education) 


Manpower Commission building, within a 
stone’s throw of the White House. 

Present are famed figures in Ameri- 
can education and science: President Con- 
ant of Harvard, Dr. George Zook of the 
American Council on Education, William 
G. Carr of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Ben Cherrington of Denver’s So- 
cial Science Foundation, scores of others. 

Globally, the National Commission 
can be a big help to UNESCO; nationally, 
it will speak for education and science to 
all and. sundry—including, it is expected, 
the Congress of the United States. 

Opposition. Already there are those 
who fear the potential power of the new 
institution. They view it as a pressure 
group. These critics point—with alarm, of 
course—to the fact that of its 100 mem- 
bers, exactly 40 will be appointed by the 
State Department; 50 others will be chosen 
by organizations selected by the Depart- 
ment. 

Among the 40 individuals already 
picked by Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton—who, by the way, will be 
the real power behind the scenes—is 
Beardsley Ruml, spectacular treasurer of 
Macey’s; Eric Johnston of the motion pic- 
tures censor’s office; and Archibald Mac- 
Leish, ex-librarian of Congress, poet and 
author of Streets of the Moon. 

Dangerous? Beneficial? No one 
knows exactly what the Commission will 
do; how far it will go. Consensus at the 
moment is it will (1) help UNESCO suc- 
ceed, (2) bring the arts and sciences into 
a single body, (3) advance co-operation 
between non-governmental and Govern- 
ment agencies; and (4) be a useful, intelli- 
gent force for world peace. 
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TOPER'S TREATMENT, OLD STYLE. Insulin is 
better. (SEE: The Teetotal Needle) 


The Teetotal Needle 


Throughout history hopeful, helpful 
people have sought ways to cure alcohol- 
ism. Early ways included: Prayer, fines, 
imprisonment, witchcraft, reproaches, cold 
water baths, sermons, floggings, curfews 
and patent medicines. . 

Tried later were: Narcotics, movies, 
hypnotism, prohibition, psychoanalysis, 
emetics, exercise, example-persuasion (Al- 
coholics Anonymous), psycho-therapy, 
vitamins and insulin injections. The last 
four of these gradually have drawn ahead 
of the others. And last week insulin 
showed signs of taking the lead. 

Full Stop. At Ring Sanitorium, Ar- 
lington, Mass., Drs. E. G. Vassaf and 
V. R. Hall gave 43 patients pre-meal in- 
jections of insulin. Nearly half of them 
were able to give up alcohol at once, with 
no “tapering off.” Their cure-diet in- 
cluded plenty of sugar and fruit juices and 
supplementary Vitamin B-1. (Of patients 
not given insulin, fewer than 4 usually can 
stop drinking abruptly.) 

What insulin does is to speed up the 
body’s consumption of sugar in the blood- 
stream. (For this reason, it is the dia- 
betic’s staff of life.) The alcohol, which 
is hydrolized from sugar, vanishes with it, 
but without yielding much body-energy. 

Re-Start. The result is—hunger! 
Within a half-hour after his insulin, the 
alcoholic craves a good, solid dinner. 

Dr. Leopold Wexberg, pioneer in al- 
coholism-research and chief of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alcohol clinic, says the 
main victory here is psychological: The 
alcoholic has broken with his habit of 
substituting alcohol for food. Dr. Wex- 
berg claims the physical effects of “with- 
drawing” alcohol are over-rated. The 
drinker resents the change, but his tissues 
don’t. 

The chemical anti-alcohol powers of 
insulin (and B-complex and C vitamins, 
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similar but slower) have been known a 
dozen years, adds Dr. Wexberg. Their 
psychological power—to make the patient 
start his own cure—wasn’t seen so clearly. 

Conversion? To keep him cured is 
harder, admit the experts, who are split 
over the problem. They all agree that a 
drinker drinks to escape a psychological 
pressure—even though he doesn’t recog- 
nize it. Psychoanalysts say he must be 
helped to recognize it to root it out. 

Alcohol-clinicians like Dr. Wexberg 
object: Psychoanalysis may take a year, 
cost thousands of dollars. They claim 
good results from furnishing a psycho- 
logical “counter-pressure”—shifting the 
drinker’s attention from the painful past 
to the promising future. 


Window Dressing 


To treat wounds, ancient Egyptians 
used magic and gauze bandages. Modern 
medicine men have got rid of the magic. 

But nearly all of them still use gauze 
bandage. Now it is sterilized, but its 
other bad points remain. It absorbs mois- 
ture from the wound (where it would be 
useful) and itself becomes soaking wet 
(and a breeding place for pus-forming 
bacteria). It sticks to healing tissue. It 
blocks out helpful ultra-violet radiation. 
And you can’t see through it. 

Slick. In 1942, almost at the same 
time, surgeons at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, and Moscow, U.S.S.R., found a 
new wound-dressing with none of these 
shortcomings. It was a U.S. product, fa- 
miliar to nearly every American—cello- 
phane, made by Du Pont de Nemours. 

Dr. Neal Owens, at Tulane, used it 
mostly on burns. The Russians, reports 
Dr. N. L. Chistyakov in The American 
Review of Soviet Medicine, used it on 
almost everything from gunshot wounds to 
nerve-surgery incisions. 

Clear. The technique, in most cases, 
was to place the cellophane tightly against 
the wound’s surface, then tape gauze 
around the edge like a window frame. 
Dr. Chistyakov found wounds’ drainage 
ran readily to the edge and was absorbed 
by the gauze. Healing was quick and could 
be watched through the cellophane. 

Even when wrapped around injured 
nerve-ends, cellophane didn’t stick. Pa- 
tients found it comfortable. Doctors liked 
it especially for facial skin-graft opera- 
tions, where visibility was vital. 

The grade of cellophane used was 
waterproof and tougher than that used to 
wrap cigars and candy boxes. For reasons 
of their own, Du Pont officials have not 
“pushed” this use of their product—al- 
though Dr. Owens liked it well enough to 
make colored movies of the treatment and 
show it to company executives. 


Eggnog a la Powder 


Bullets were still whirring over the 
German concentration camp when Dr. 
Herbert Pollack, the Army’s No. 1 medic 
in Europe, got there. His job: To nurse 
half-starved G.I. war-prisoners back to 
health. First he sought new data on the 
physiology of death by starvation. Au- 


topsies debunked one theory—vitamin- 
lack—and found a sounder one: Protein 
deficiency. 

But the ex-prisoners were too weak 
to eat or digest enough whole meat or 
cheese to keep alive. When they tried, 
nausea, diarrhea or bloating tortured them. 

Single Entree. Army doctors hit 
upon a plentiful substitute: Powdered 
eggs and powdered milk, which tasted a 
little like eggnog or ice cream. Some 
92,000 G.I.s sipped up to 300 grams daily 
of this 50% protein diet. About 40%, too 
weak to sip, had to be fed by teaspoon or 
tube. Result: All but eight survived. 

Some 4,000 other liberated prisoners 
were less lucky. Shipped back to America 
for nutritional rehabilitation, many were 
killed on the way—by doughnuts, 

New Picture. Now nutrition-consult- 
ant at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
Dr. Pollack described his findings at the 
Chicago meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. He ascribed much of the 
effect of the bland, high-protein diet to 
its interplay with the body’s nitrogen 
balance. 

During starvation or after a bad burn, 
he said, the body’s active energy-converter 
cells break up and consume protein-cells, 
wasting as much as 30 grams of nitrogen 
—above normal—daily. This is enough 
nitrogen to form the basis of 190 grams 
of muscle-cells. 

Hurry Up. The high-protein diet 
raised the G.I.s’ resistance to infection. 
Even more to their delight, it cut their 
convalescence time by one third. Prob- 
ably it will do the same for civilian sur- 
gery-subjects (whose hospital-costs al- 
ready have been lessened by wartime find- 
ings that a short bed-rest period is better 
than a long one). Said Dr. Pollack, with 
an eye to the future: “Prolonged conva- 
lescence will be a rarity.” 

Dessert? At nearly the same time, 
another hint for people awaiting surgery 
was issued by Dr. L. E. Detrick, U.C.L.A, 
chemist: Drinking large quantities of cit- 
rus fruit juice before an operation has- 
tens recovery 30 to 40%. Probably the 
fruits’ C-vitamin is responsible. 





International 


THAT'S A YOLK, SON! Egg-powdernog 
cut bed-time. (SEE: Eggnog a la Powder) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
VITAMIN D 






with the 


Sun-Kraft 


REG U.S. PAT off 


QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET RAY LAMP 


it’s a family propositon... 
SUN-KRAFT’S beneficial ultraviolet 
rays will help your body make its 
own Vitamin D...create and main- 
tain a glowing outdoor complexion 
the year ‘round ... help give you 
more of that on-the-beam feeling 

-. aid in the treatment of many 
skin conditions. It is easy to apply 
SUN-KRAFT to any part of the body. 


V 95% ULTRAVIOLET RAY OUTPUT 
V BURN-OUT-PROOF QUARTZ TUBE 
V/ BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC TIMER 

V STAINLESS STEEL FINISH 

V EXTREME FLEXIBILITY 


Sun-Kraft, Inc. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
New York San Francisco 



















YOU CAN USE ‘EM 
MORE THAN ONCE! 


Aunt Martha's Hot Iron Transfers. 
Over 100 designs for towels, luncheon 
sets, baby things, etc. Suitable for 
textile painting, embroidery or ap- 
plique. Take No. 9475—South-of-the- 
Border motifs—7 clever little Mexican 
figures for tea towels. Each one trans- 
fers 2, 3 or more times. Ask for Aunt 
Martha's Hot Iron Transfers at depart- 
ment and variety stores or send 10c to 
3956H Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
State pattern number. 


= of TRANSFERS 


PF, CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
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HEARTH BROOMS-—colorful, attractive 
and useful. Superb quality and workmanship. 
a seatien of col _r “A” of “D" $1.75 
“B"’ or “C™ $1.50. Length 32°. 
SeLecT” RECIPES—world famous. ‘Fine 
Old ar Recipes.” Old Pennsylvania Dutch Rec- 
i “The Salad Book,"* $1 00 each. 
RINK MIXIN NG: “Here's How,’ * for all 
types of drinks, or “Just Cocktails’ $1.25 each. 
Please add 25c to cover prepaid shipment. 


The Old Log House . 


Box 7222 pms Ay N. C. 
Wrtte for catalog 



















MURDER. Mystery fans hear the “body” fall 


ofter the shot. (SEE: Crime Does Pay) 


Crime Does Pay 


Radio mystery addicts who’ve tuned 
in Sherlock Holmes on Mutual for the 
past 10 years are in for a shock. He'll 
switch to ABC Oct, 12 with the same cast 
but a new sponsor: Kreml shampoo. 

This fall 36 chillers will be on the 
air. Surveys made for U.S. Steel’s sum- 
mer Hour of Mystery (ABC) estimate 
Americans plank down $5 million a year 
on two million copies of 300 detective 
novels. ABC thinks the growing number 
of listeners ties in with these sales. 

Cops 'n' Robbers. As further proof 
of appeal NBC points to Mr. District At- 
torney, the summer’s top program, and 
Molle Mystery Theater, 11th place on the 
last Hooper audience rating. CBS cheered 
as Crime Doctor, its oldest mystery (be- 
gan 1940) came in second. 

Most crime thrillers build up faithful 
listeners, and for that reason sponsors like 
them. Besides they don’t cost much, 

ABC’s seven whodunit’s lean to the 
hard-boiled side. One of the best known 
is Dashiell Hammett’s Fat Man played by 
bearded, 275-lb. Jack Smart. 

CBS broadcasts 15 spine-tinglers a 
week and Mutual 11. Both think the trend 
is toward psychological dramas. CBS 
stresses motive rather than the crime and 
thinks mysteries are popular because they 
satisfy sadistic or worry impulses deep in 
the individual. Such are J/nner Sanctum 
with its unearthly squeaking door, and 
Suspense, the network’s top mystery. 

My Hero! Mutual, tongue in cheek, 
predicts still another trend. So far most 
of the thrillers have sold men’s products. 
For instance, The Falcon sells razor blades 
and Mystery is My Hobby, insurance. 
But an advertiser has found that 60% of 
mystery listeners are women. So maybe 





there’ll be a switch to women’s products. 
Example: Fearless Nick Carter, Mas- 
ter Detective is selling Old Dutch Cleanser 
on Sunday night for a sponsor who never 
before has left the afternoon field. 


Bing and Burl 


Burl Ives and his guitar are going 
Bing Crosby’s way. 

Bing’s new sponsor, Philco Corp., has 
signed the singing cowboy of the movie 
Smoky for a new fall radio show. The 
Ives program, like Crosby’s, will be tran- 
scribed, 

Lots of Listeners. Crosby will have 
radio’s biggest audience. His show, com- 
plete with guest stars and orchestra, will 
be carried by 200 ABC stations and 125 
to 400 independents. The Ives program 
probably will go to Mutual and a big batch 
of independents. 

Philco’s move has NBC and CBS 
worried. They fear more “name” perform- 
ers will turn to recorded programs. With 
transcribed top-star shows selling to small 
independent stations, the networks no 
longer would control the field and their 
biggest source of income would be in 
danger. 

ABC and Mutual, with fewer big 
stars and no expensive worldwide news 
coverage to support, opened their arms to 
transcriptions. Mutual has had good luck 
with its recorded Morton Downey show 
and would welcome other platter presen- 
tations. 

Personal Touch. But most stars 
aren’t ready to travel the Crosby-Ives 
trail. Dick Haymes prefers the personal 
touch of live shows. Jack Benny dittoes, 
adds he sometimes gets bigger laughs 
from “fluffs’” (misread lines) than the 
original gag. Flufis would be eliminated 
in recordings. 

But if Crosby’s new show gets a high 
Hooper rating look for the trend to tran- 
scription. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


Denny on a trail. 


Bulldog Drummond and 
(SEE: Crime Does Pay) 
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Aviation 





Average Pilot 


Who'll buy America’s upcoming crop 
of light-planes? All told, 50,000 orders 
have been placed with U.S. firms. To 
find the answer, Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
asked the 1,200 dealers that sell its auto- 
size planes throughout the country. 

According to sales files, 90% of pro- 
spective buyers are the same people who 
are dickering for a medium price car. 

About half the buyers already know 
how to fly (20% service trained) but the 
rest say they’re confident they can learn 
in the average 6-8 hours time. Most plane 
purchasers live in average non-metropoli- 
tan areas. 

The answers did more than just pro- 
vide statistics. They’d finally squashed 
the idea that private pilots must either be 
“wealthy sportsmen or daredevils.” 


Peacetime Victories 


When wartime flyers painted 
symbols of their conquests on their 
planes they started more than a com- 
bat fad. Test pilots, like Martin Air- 
craft’s Ray Nessly (see cut), have 
now adopted the system. Each “sway- 
back” figure represents a dive in the 
plane being tested; the corkscrew sil- 
houettes mean a test spin, in peace- 
time’s battle for air progress. 





Spy Egg 

German bombers sped deep into Al- 
lied territory, dropped 1,500-lb., 10-ft., 
bombs that never exploded, floated to 
earth under four triangular parachutes, 

Inside the “eggs”: Spies and sabo- 
teurs. Strapped onto horizontal hammocks 
in the cushioned containers, agents were 
protected from separation and other risks 
run by unskilled jumpers. They were first 
used in 1940, could carry four highly 
skilled agents each. 
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@ There’s not a city kitchen in the world with more range efficiency 
than the modern Tappan LP* Gas Range brings to you! 


All these amazing features are yours with Tappan: Divided Top, no 
crowding even with four large utensils in use ... Tel-U-Set times and 
signals cooking operations . . . Chrome Visualite oven lets you see 
your baking taking on richer, tastier browning. 


Oven bottom tray is easy to clean, guaranteed never to burn out 
. « « CleanQuick broiler ends broiling bother. Handy warming 
compartment, pot and pan storage, cutlery drawer and towel drier. 


See this modern range especially engineered for 
economical use with LP* Gas. 


*LP means Liquefied Petroleum, commonly called “bottled” or “tank” gas. 
Dept. P, The Tappan Stove Company. Established 1881, Mansfield, Obio 


TAPPAN 
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MODEL 520 MODEL 420A = 
Wanhi Moning 
C@AL HEATER 


Heats All Day and Night 
WITHOUT REFUELING! 


It’s the heater with amazing, 
patented, interior construction 
teatures... different from all others 
---more than a million now in use! 


Holds 100 pounds of coal. Re- 
quires no special diet...burns any 
kind of coal, coke or briquets. 
Clean, healthful heat...with sub- 
stantial fuel saving. 


See the WARM MORNING at 


your dealer’s. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West llth St. Kansas City 6, Me. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to Lens SSene 

in newspapers, magazines and 

Splendid opportunity to “break — 

fase dnatiog, writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time. Ex 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 

NO OBLIGATION, Postcard willdo. - 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 








STUDY PSYCHOLOGY 


A brief dynamic extension course in APPLIED 


PSYCHOLOGY revealing basic principles of Health, 
Happiness, Personality and Successful Living, including 
confidential consultation on personal problems. Process 
of Psycho-Analysis made clear. 

A preliminary course to a DEGREE IN PSYCHOLO- 
; 


Write for Free Folder Today— 
DR. JOHN LAMBERT, Pres. 


National Institute of Poychelogy 
P. P.O. Box 62 Washington 4, D.C. 





Learn Profitable Profession 


in ore days at Home 
N and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


on Swedish Massage pon ni make $50, $75 
or even More Per wee Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
Private practice. Others make goc od 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
Pendence and prepare for future security 
bv training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts aad 32-Dage. 
Illustrated Book fg ar 

he College of Swed ish Massage, 
Dept. 669-M, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 


High School Course 


FM s (UL Many Finish in 2 Years 














Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to reste 


mt school work—p for college entrance exams. Standa: 

8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for S, subjects 
completed. Single subjects if a 2 Ask for 
rican “Schook, Dept. Hefai. ‘Drexel at 8th. Chicago 37 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8; h de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ eqevecton course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. proved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 

Dr. Pree erick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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Movies 


Cloak & Dagger 


Stranger than truth is Cloak & Dag- 
ger (U.S. Pictures-Warner Bros.), a slam- 
bang melodrama which takes the Office of 
Strategic Services for another movie ride. 
Unofficial Washington swears that the 
truth about OSS exploits is unbelievable, 
but it would have to be strange indeed to 
compete with Hollywood’s fiction. 

The film opens “toward the end of the 
war” and crackles with references to atom- 
splitting and the race to perfect the Big 
Bomb. Hero Gary Cooper plays a Mid- 


western physics professor who turns spy 


for OSS. 

Atom Tracer. He is assigned to con- 
tact an elderly female scientist in Switzer- 
land (she is described as having “one of 
the world’s 10 best brains’) and find out 
just what the Nazis know about nuclear 
fission. 

Prof. Cooper skulks around like a 
schoolboy with a Dick Tracy complex, 
easily arousing the suspicion of every Ger- 
man agent in the Alps. After some exten- 
sive OSS bungling the poor woman is mur- 
dered by the enemy. 

Undismayed, Cooper plows into the 
Italian underground and helps in the rescue 
of another aged physicist, who presumably 
knows whatever it is OSS is trying to 
learn, 

Love and Kisses. Most moviegoers 
will feel that Cloak & Dagger more than 
fulfills the lurid promise of its title. Oddly 
enough, the love interest is the best thing 
in the picture. Lilli Palmer (making her 
Hollywood debut) plays a sweater girl of 
the resistance movement with rare effec- 
tiveness. 

Miss Palmer manages to _ suggest 
(sometimes in spite of the script) some- 
thing of the hysteria, heartbreak and dis- 
integration of personality that are as much 
a part of war as gunfire and starvation. 
Otherwise the movie is no more stark than 


a gangster epic; it is slick, fast and fool- 
ish in a big-boxoffice way. 


No Leave, No Love 


Take a radio program featuring a girl 
singer, a marine hero hung with medals, 
his zany pal, an eccentric Russian diva, 
and a big businessman. Stir them together 
and add a dash of high- and low-brow 
music, some delirious antics, twisted iden- 
tities and a love affair. 

The result is MGM’s No Leave, No 
Love, gay and romantic brew. 

Marines Take Over. When two dis- 
charged marines, Congressional medal win- 
ner Van Johnson and his side-kick Keenan 
Wynn, return from the South Pacific, Van's 
all set to marry the girl he left behind. 
But as Van guests on radio star Pat Kirk- 
wood’s program, his hostess discovers that 
the girl-back-home has married someone 
else. Pat spends the rest of the script try- 
ing to break the news to Van. 

The plot gets even more complicated 
when Wynn tries to pick up some easy 
money. He rents his hotel room to a Rus- 
sian countess and the radio star’s boss, 
Edward Arnold, who all seem puzzled by 
the resulting pandemonium. 

Bright Spots. As the movie’s most 
sparkling ingredient, Wynn uses Marx 
Brothers’ technique. He leaps over tables, 
swings from chandeliers, pursues pretty 
ladies, and bounces in a bubble bath to end 
all bubble baths, 

Wynn is capably aided by Marina 
Koshetz, daughter of opera singer Nina 
Koshetz, who in the role of the countess 
romps through her first screen part like a 
veteran. 

This is Pat Kirkwood’s first screen 
part, too. But as Metro did not renew her 
contract, it’s probably her last appearance 
for some time. The story goes that Pat 
displeased the studio because she refused 
to lighten her very dark hair. Whatever 
the reason, she does all right as the final 
object of Van’s affections and sings well 
two hit numbers, All the Time and I/sn’t 
It Wonderful. 

Musical Mix. As final garnish for a 





AFTER WORK. Cooper and Palmer take time out from Cloak & Dagger for this off-the-set interlude. 
PATHFINDER 
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SUMPIN'S COOKIN’. With Pat Kirkwood and 
Van Johnson as chefs, it's probably love. 


tasty dish, specialty numbers feature 
Xavier Cugat’s orchestra, 7-year-old 
“Sugar-chile” Robinson’s piano _ boogie- 
woogie rendition of Caledonia, and the 
soothing rhythms of Guy Lombardo. 


If I'm Lucky 


Crooner Perry Como’s first starring 
film, 7f /’m Lucky (20th Century Fox), 
has had a publicity build-up that’s a press 
agent’s dream come true. 

During September his fan clubs cele- 
brated “Perry Como Week.” Canonsburg, 
Pa. (pop. 12,599), his home town, ob- 
served a “Como Jubilee.” Music publish- 
ers voted him the top “maker of songs.” 
Pop-tune salesmen fought for his services 
to launch their new ditties. 

To live up to all this ballyhoo, Jf /’m 
Lucky should have been first-class film 
fare. But Producer Bryan Foy depended 
too much on luck, too little on talent— 
and the result was an about-average musi- 
cal. 

Como's Coma. Major mistake was 
requiring Perry to act. He’s cast as a 
small-town boy who unwillingly runs for 
state governor. Aided by a troupe of enter- 
tainers, he wins the election and the hand 
of Songstress Vivian Blaine. Obviously 
this could only happen in the movies. In 
real life Como’s deadpan look and unim- 
passioned line reading would send the vot- 
ers and the girl rushing to the polls to 
elect his rival. 

But Como rises above his acting limi- 
tations when he warbles. Two ballads, 
One More Kiss and the title song, plus a 
jive number, One More Vote, should please 
the crooner’s fans. 

Tuneful. Vivian Blaine does her best 
with some mediocre melodies and teams up 
with Carmen Miranda in a novelty, Bet 
Your Bottom Dollar. The Latin Bomb- 
shell cuts loose in Jam Session in Brazil, 
with Harry James’ trumpet providing the 
hot licks. 

But the efforts of the whole cast are 
lost in a plot plastered with clinches and 
Como’s fiasco. 
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@ Give your home the cozy warmth of 
Cotton Insulation this winter—and pay for it with savings in fuel 
costs! 


Government tests show that Cotton Insulation is up to 36% 
more efficient—keeps your home more comfortable with less fire 
and fuel—than other commercial insulations. 


Read for yourself the amazing story of Cotton Insulation, its 
comfort and safety advantages for you. In this 38-page illustrated 
book you'll see how easy it is for you to use Cotton Insulation. 
It's simply and easily installed. And there you have it—real insu- 
lation forever, for Cotton Insulation never packs, is flame proof, 
repels vermin. In fuel savings alone. Cotton Insulation pays for 
itself time and time again. Use the convenient coupon below. Get 
your free copy of this book now. 


NATIONAL Corree COUNCIL or AMERICA *% COTTON INSULATION ASSOCIATION 
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New, Easy 
1-2-3 WAY 
with Any 
SEWING 


MAKE FOUR LONG 
STITCHES TO PAD 


Why Pay More! 
Also Used to Darn Any Holes or 
Tears, Attach Zippers, Quilt, Stitch, 
Mark Linens, Sew on Buttons, etc... 


in One-Half Usual Time! 


No longer need you dread making button holes! 
Now, with our invention, it’s as easy as basting! 
Enables you to make button holes twice as fast as 
before, easier, better, and cheaper! Guaranteed 
to it any sewing machine regardless of age or make! 
So simple to use, even a ten-year-old girl can 
operate it! | other uses, too! Darn stockings 
fay ae A mark linens, lace curtains and clothing 
ar faster, easier and better than before! With it 
you'll also be able to sew crossways, backwards, 
orwards or in ANY direction! We send you com- 
lete invention, including Button Hole Ruler, 

oop, Illustraved Instructions, etc.! Order NOW! 
Save time and money! 











For promptness we will 

aia THREADER send marvelous needle 

» & THIMBLE threader with which 

you may thread even 

finest thread in the dark! Also, handy plastic 
thimble! Don’t delay. Send order TODAY! 

Simply mail nny 


SEND NO MONEY! pemese or letter. 

. hen pay your 

mailman 69c plus 

postage charges. Or, if you send money with order, 

‘'E pay postage. We GUARANTEE that our 

aker will work as well or better 

than others ardiess how much you pay. So why 

pay more. We have over a million satisfied cus- 

tomers. You will pe sp pases. too! SPECIAL! 
3 for $2.00! Order NOW! 


WESTERN STATIONERY COMPANY 
Dept. 507-K TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Button Hole 


USED 


Combat 
hoes 


Plus 
25¢ 
Postage 


ARMY SERVICE 
SHOES $4.85 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) pair 

IN GOOD CONDITION 

NO REPAIRS NEEDED 
Suitable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 6 to 12. If not completely 
satisfied, return shoes, and money will be promptly refunded. 

Send Check or Money Order; No C. O. D.'s 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Del. 


Arm 





PLAY IN ONE 
HOUR BY EAR 
AND NOTE 


NEWLY INVENTED SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
Fits piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by 
ear and note and add chords to play beautiful 2-hand pro- 
fessional radio style at one sitting. Fun! A game! No 
exercise or drills. Startle your friends! PLAY 27 COM- 
PLETE SONGS WITH 4 CHORDS (SEND NO MONEY) 
(JUST Ic CARD). 25 lessons ABC METHOD, including 
many POPULARSONGS and SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
ALL for $2 plus C.O.D. Save C.O.D. Send $2 cash, 
check, money order. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 

DALE SHEARS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

STUDIO 1010 STRUTHERS 3, OHIO 





Get This NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


TMLee oes mooie) NO FLYING 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. 
Sold by all Hardware Stores or 
mailed direct for $1.50 delivered. 
Send cash, check, stamps, ormon- 
ey order, Money-back guarantee, 
C.E.POTTER, 217 Sapulpa, Okia, 
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TRIANGULAR "SQUARE." Arlington went 
home to Virginia. (SEE: Carry Me Back) 


Carry Me Back 


Washingtonians looked with longing 
across the broad Potomac last month. 

Arlington county—that jam-packed 
suburb south of the river—was jamboree- 
ing. It was celebrating the rooth anniver- 
sary of its secession from the District of 
Columbia. 

The “Federal City” plot was 10 miles 
square when George Washington, accept- 
ing it from Virginia and Maryland, laid 
out the land in 1791. But there was trou- 
ble soon on the Virginia side. 

Somehow Government buildings—and 
Federal funds—stayed on the Maryland 
side. District laws were hard to enforce 
across the river. Virginians began to feel 
they were in neither Virginia nor D.C. 

Tryanny! Then, too, plantation-own- 
ers wanted slaves, and Washington was 
a hotbed of abolitionists. And loss of 
voting rights in 1801 was another thorn. 
The Revolution wasn’t long past. Here 
again was “taxation without representa- 
tion!” 

By 1846 the Virginia part of the 
District was so rebellious Congress al- 
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lowed a vote (763 to 222) on returning to 
the Old Dominion. Virginians went home 
to Virginia. The Alexandria Gazette-Ad- 
vertiser boasted: “. . . Scarred by marks 
of 45 years political slavery, we begin to 
work anew... .” 

Arlington’s proud celebration is open- 
ing old wounds in the 70 square miles left 
in the District. This “without representa- 
tion” complaint is still a sore subject in 
voteless Washington. 


Fire! Fire! 


It was exactly 9 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 8, 
1871. In two months there had been no 
rain. Chicago—with 900 miles of wooden 
sidewalks, miles of wood-block 
match-dry buildings and stacked lumber- 
yards—was an uneasy tinderbox. 

In the southwest smoke still curled 
from the city’s 24th fire of the week. 
Nearby, Catherine O’Leary—grumbling 
that her man, Pat, wouldn't milk cows that 
supplied their little route—had finished 
chores and closed the barn two hours ago. 

Help! At 9:15 a watchman in the 
Court House cupola noticed a new glow in 
the southwest. At 9:32 he struck the 
alarm bell. Chicago was on fire again. 

It began in the O'Leary neighborhood. 
A howling wind scooped flaming shingles 
and boards and scattered them north and 
east over lumberyards, shantytown, wood 
awnings of stores. To the south the flames 
spread even against the wind. 

Firefighters fell back before the holo- 
caust. When the wooden roof of the water 
works fell in frantic citizens scurried be- 
longings to the harbor, or found holes in 
which to bury them, 

Monday night rain fell. The fire be- 
gan to die out as it reached Lincoln Park. 
Gone were 17.450 buildings, 250 lives, 
$200 million. A swath four miles long and 
one and a half wide—only the heart of 
present-day Chicago, but half the 38-year- 
old city then—lay in ashes, 

Culprit? They said the O'Leary cow 
kicked a kerosene lamp which fired the 
hay. But Mrs. O'Leary swore she was in 
bed when the fire started. History lists 
its origin as “unknown.” 

With the old destroyed, a new steel- 


streets, 


Library of Cong. 


HOT SPOT. Chicago was a good place to be out of in the Great Fire of 1871. (SEE: Fire!) 
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and-concrete Chicago grew up, became in 
19 years the nation’s second largest city. 
Now there are mutterings its super-strict 
building code, once a spur, is quashing 
progress. Officials still shun innovations 
like brick veneer and plaster board. “It’s 
a racket,” some say. 

Chicago takes no chances. It has had 
no widespread fire since 1871. But on the 
75th anniversary of The Great Conflagra- 
tion this week it is featuring—alongside 
relics and reminiscences—the very latest 
fire fighting equipment. 


The Name Is Familiar 


It seemed odd to have Lord Cornwal- 
lis sitting there in the sunshine of 1946. 

His presence in New York reminded 
Americans Lord Charles Cornwallis did 
not vanish from the earth after his York- 
town surrender Oct. 19, 1781. He had a 
brilliant career as governor-general of In- 





Natl. Archive; PM (Ray Platnick) 


LORDS CORNWALLIS. The first was chubbier 
and not so shy. (SEE: The Name) 


dia, viceroy of Ireland, the title of mar- 
quis, burial in Westminster Abbey. 

Milord. The current visitor, who uses 
only the name Cornwallis, came on work- 
aday business as director of Royal Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. He points out that Charles 
Cornwallis, “who was unwise enough to 
pit his strength against that of George 
Washington,” was not the first by his title. 

The Barony was created about 1675. 
It all lapsed when Charles’ last male rela- 
tive died in 1852. But it was revived in 
1927 for milord’s father, who descended 
from the last earl. 

His name often shocks people, Lord 
Cornwallis admits. One lady said bluntly 
she “was disgusted” with it. Immigration 
officers eye him strangely. Telephone op- 
erators gasp: “Call Lord Cornwallis! Are 
you kiddin’?” 

Historical memories do not frighten 
the shy Britisher. On a former visit he 
toured Yorktown, Va., and he treasures a 
photostatic copy of Cornwallis’ marches 
in his Revolutionary campaign. 

But Yorktown is still tough on the 
Cornwallises. The present Lord—like his 
forebear on surrender day—fell ill there 
recently. He blames no vengeful ghost, 
however. Just rich food and fatigue. 
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(F PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


HEU 





@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 
fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 












“ASTHMADOR 


— Helps %-mm Save the Day” 


‘4 






THE 

Inhale the rich, aromatic 
phe fumes of DR. R. SCHIFP- 

MANN’'S ASTHMADOR 
TREATMENT the next time you have an 
attack of bronchial asthma. ASTHMADOR 
is inexpensive — easy to use — nothing to take 





Postpaid 
Plant Seeds This Fall--they’ll live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 






































Burpee's b bling tap bh Fete — J internally —a dependable, effective treatment 
Seeds, cerise, rose, lavender, biuve, that helps relieve the agony of the attack — 
Grows white, cream-pink--all six pkts., aids distressed breathing. Sold by druggists 






one of each color, (value 95c) post- 
<<? paid for only 25c. Order today! 
<9 


Ea W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Xx 
261 Dupee Oe or 251 Buoee , Sees. 


everywhere under our money-back guarantee 
=—three convenient forms: ASTHMADOR 
powder, cigarettes Or pipe mixture, 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior U. 8S. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how te 
Protect your invention. Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 










‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
44 Do you suffer from metatarsal callouxes, corns, 

fiweak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
3 Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL. 

ff LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
7 shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or €.O:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief, 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4M. N.Y. C. 24 


Low Price COALULS eae 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerfal 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cats down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be 


equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch pulley for 
belt work. Fully guaranteed. 


Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 



















TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 
Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical tm- 
goto to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 

tisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICURA  Sintment 
45 
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» Inevitable Conclusion? Sure thing .. . 
the gals go for the masculine “aroma-appeal” of a pipeful of 
Trish Castle! See for yourself: Just fill your pipe with this 
“8-ways better” mixture of 8 of the world’s finest tobaccos ... 
Turkish, Latakia, Kentucky White Burleys, Louisiana Perique, 
Bright Virginias . . . all especially selected and masterfully blended by ya 
Willoughby Taylor. Hurry—treat yourself and the ladies to 
the special magic of natural, non-scented Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. -/ 
You'll see when you smoke I.C.! - 


Acme 


BARKLEY. Hopes for world of good neighbors. 


SS See a eee ae 


FREE! FULL-SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irtsh 
Castle Pipe Mixture. Just mail coupon to 


Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.PO, Wilkes Barre, Pa. We all live in the same world. As 


long as we do not interfere with each 
other's internal affairs, I see no reason why 
we cannot get along internationally.—Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley (D.-Ky.). 


Name 


Castle 


Address 


PIPE MIXTURE Lmao ew eee ee eee ee ee oe ee 


LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.) ,Wednesday nights. | hope they'll miss this Miss in Con- 
gress. I’ve learned a lot in Washington 


Sell Christmas Cards Yel; itekyaeli te and I’ve had enough of it.—Rep. Jesse 


and Personal Stationery | - Sumner (R.-IIL) 
TRI IV ETNaP Extra money selling outstand- Peace caMPLES Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials oummner UN.-ii. ). 
yeu Side up per box. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping. ‘ 95 of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
irthday assortments 350 up. Ertra Bonus. Request r 8 in Freight - ss q a —_ 
eample $1.00 Christmas box on approval. FREE ° im., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freig Z yt continue to exist 
saa a0 ior $1.00 a6 tor $1.00 Pacmeal Christmas | XEGhE EOnDS i —] ]2 paid, Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. Recs neg nt ; lf Bilt — C 1] 
one-ha ree and one-ha ilbo.—Carro 


ecard and Stationery Portfolios. Special Offers. - “ 
ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. Dept. M-131, ELMIRA, N. Y. American Memorial Co, Dept A50, Avanta, Ga : Miagicregees : 
Reece, chairman, Repn. Nat 1 Committee. 


- " nod 
IF yO UL HEAL Ui f BELO ud PAR | am in favor of any union for men 
Ti e * | who can't help themselves—like in the 
| coal mines and steel mills, but I hate to 
ni see baseball unionized, as a player has no 
limit on what he can earn in this game.— 
Pa 


Rip Sewell, Pittsburgh Pirates. 


ee 
| serve notice I will fight any effort 
a to kill the major features of the Reorgani- 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner zation Plan and retain only the pay in- 
“Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 11 aarn tg Condition) | crease.—Sen. Harry Byrd (D.-Va.). 


upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- Your Body Against— 


s Pp mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
Here is PROOF! out, sleepless, short of breath, subject RHEUMATISM Many veterans would be glad to en- 
Read What U . to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of Bi, aa Tang eae 
Sers Say: mental depression? CONSTIPATION ter the building trades, but it 1s har to 
is "VES" T want to tell you. sbout join the unions and the result is they 


“Now enjoy what T 
©nj03 eat with ‘YES’ vi 
nO pains or ott tions is I want to tell you about ‘ : . 
— Mr. AEP. after- ee ae oe h.2 stot oo NERVOUSN ESS cant get the jobs which would provide 
“Constipation is a tt ne “Y Se men on Lili t00SeT 
cn 2 thing of programs for more than 40,000 men and needed homes.—Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
'@ past for me. women from {6 to 86 years old,’ says IN DIG ESTIO N ; 


oi Mrs. V. H. AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- Ww 
Had a bad eas . 
en I started Program tt a een OVERWEIGHT The Army should devise a personnel 


has disappeared complete- ters new| And Many Other ak ad : 
: Mrs. M. G. FREE BOOK 90 Pay | Common Ailments system which will reward the alert, the in- 


“Have lost 35 pounds ° o. : : . 
nee in 90 Pian *lligent and the far-sighted and punish the 

days, feel 15 years younger,”’ In his new 24 page illustrated book. “Your Health and the Next 90 Days.” Mr. tel igent an a I ‘ » 
Dr. E. J. P. Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right In careless. the stupid and the wasteful.— 


“No need for laxati our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood , . : : 

first week. This seems = Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other Mead War Investigating Committee. 

& miracle to me.’ ° ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 

q Mr. H. W. D it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. " 
Have gained the weight I =e SSUCUCRESTESSSSS Ses Cees eee esse esse SRSSRERES ESSE Sess eseseesesesseee It has been apparent all the time 


wanted. No cold THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-X. ; ore 
rickness all winter.” “*F 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. oe oe s | that private utilities have judged the needs 
for electricity among farm people accord- 


“BI Mr. C. T. f Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 
ood pressure reduced send me postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your Health and the Next : - : . . 

ing to their experience in serving urban 

homes. They have failed to realize that 


nearly 25 points. G 90 Days.” 
health greatly improved" 
} NAME 
the farm is a factory and needs electricity 
for efficient production the same as a mod- 


Mr. L. G. R, | 
STREET or BOX No. 
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ern city.—Claude R. Wickard, REA ad- 


ministrator, 


Those responsible for the defense of 
the nation must make their plans on the 
basis that there is, and will be, no ade- 
quate control on the international level.— 
Secretary of War Patterson. 


There is no real evidence in humans 
that a high degree of physical fitness is 
necessarily desirable for good health.—Dr. 
Robert C. Darling, Columbia University. 


Germany must be allowed to sell 
her manufactured goods on the world mar- 
kets or become a festering sore on the face 
of Europe.—Brig. Gen. William E. Draper. 


PAC is castigated because it is try- 
ing to educate the American people on cer- 
tain issues. Is there anything wrong if the 
CIO tries to educate the American people 
in the finer art of politics?—Philip Mur- 
ray, President, CIO. 


The average Japanese no longer 
cringes in the presence of the police or 
other public authority. His home has be- 
come his castle.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


When the PAC runs our courts, then 
liberty, the dignity of the individual and 
human freedom are dead.—Gov. Thomas 


E. De wey. 


| am quite certain in my own mind 
that no responsible member of the Truman 
administration seriously entertains the 
idea of making war on the Soviet Union in 
order to enforce those proposals of Byrnes 
which the Soviet leaders reject.—Earl 


Browder, in The New Republic. 


The first atomic bomb was an un- 
necessary experiment. It was a mistake 
ever to drop it. Why reveal a weapon like 
that to the world when it wasn’t neces- 
sary? True, it killed a lot of Japs, but the 
Japs had put out a lot of peace feelers 
through Russia long before.—Fleet Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey Jr. 


HALSEY. Admiral calls Hiroshima a mistake. 
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“DEEP-HEET” Surface Oven 


Right in the cooking top of your Monarch Electric 
Roaster Range you can roast your meats, prepare 
complete meals, vegetable dinners, baked beans, 


casserole dishes, 
etc. And save 


electricity, time 
and stooping. 
(Concealed when 
not in use.) 


2 Rages "4 Pit ais i _ : ee 


““DEEP-HEET” Cooker 


The only electric range cooker with SIDE heat. Actu- 
ally wraps the heat around the food. No stirring 
necessary—foods do not stick to bottom. Meats are 
more tender, browner. Chicken falls off the 
bone. Bake a perfect meal-size angel food cake. 






















““DEEP-HEET” Sauce Pan 


The exclusive Monarch Sauce Pan has SIDE heat 
in addition to bottom heat. Speeds cooking, 







tenderizes, preserves vitamins. Frys, steams and y 
simmers. Perfect for soups, sauces, pie fillings, etc. 


Here are only three of the many exclusive 
cooking conveniences you can enjoy with 
your.new Monarch Electric Range. Model 
shown to the left is the famous Monarch 
Roaster Range. See your Monarch dealer 
or write factory for literature. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 


4006 Lake St. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


~ Paramount 


COAL - WOOD, ELECTRIC, GAS and COMBINATION RANGES 





NOWan amazinety 
SMALLER HEARING ait 


NEW 


Bellont 


(ONE-UNIT) 
MONO-PAC 


THIS IS ai\, 
You —/ 


ONE UNIT f 
About | 
Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing 
Hardly 
larger than 
*k of 
cards 


More people wear the Beltone Mono-Pac than 
all other one unit hearing aids combined. Learn 
WHY...and get startling new facts on deaf- 
ness in fascinating FREE booklet. How deafness 

“creeps up on you’’— how it can be overcome 
—and how this\remarkable new Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid has helped thousands to hear again. 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
i) 
DEAFNESS 















moc cr ee ee ee ee erence 


| Beltone Hearing Aid Co. i 

Beltone Building, Dept. PF-10 
1459 W. 19th St.. Chicago 8, IM. ! 
Please rush FREE booklet containing 
the facts about deafness and what can 
be done to overcome it. 


Name 





Street 


BRILLIANT. 
FLOWERS 
BLOOM IN 


CACTUS GARD 


COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 


Imagine, complete with striking window 
garden box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 
different varieties, all bloom—can now be 
sold direct to you at this amazing low price 
because of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
now ...save on this opportunity! 
FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 
in purple, pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift to prompt 
orders! Hurry—send today. SEND NO MONEY—OR- 
DER NOW—PAY LATER. Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 
name and address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. Dept. 
S$ -1904 148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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NationallyRnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
label. 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
é 
' 
stations, ware- ] 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
’ 
‘ 


Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ 
Sell to schools, factories, service 
houses, hotels, restaurants 
truck and bus companies 
trailers farms, homes, etc. 
can earn real money. Fstablished in 1916. 
Letter with details, age, expertence, etc. 


Dept. 35-22 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Smee eee eo ooooooooocoococc4s 


public institutions, 
. grain elevators, house 
Capable man 
Wrtte 


autos, 
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Write for informa- 
tion on what steps 
an inventor should 
take to 
Patent. 


secure a 


PATENTS 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
345 Columbian Bidg. Washington 1, D. C. 
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LITTLEJOHN. Gives vets a buyer's break. 
(SEE: Speedup for WAA) 


Speedup For WAA 


Deep-chested, wire-haired, forthright 
“Bob” Littlejohn, head War As- 
Administration, slipped unrecognized 
into the-agency’s jam-p»cked sale at Hola- 
bird, Md., dressed in work-a-day clothes 
and _ rubbed with veterans. He 
learned that many had been in line sirice 
noon on the day before. Some, unable to 
get a peek, went away disgusted. Brokers 


Gen. 


elbows 


were seen handing out cash to veterans 
who bought for them. 

“Badly planned, inadequately po- 
liced, biggest merchandising fiasco any- 
body can imagine,” said Littlejohn. ‘“Ac- 
tually, the goods put on sale cost the Gov- 
ernment about a million dollars; but thou- 
sands of veterans had been brought from 


all parts of the nation by a campaign an- 
nouncing a $7 million of photo- 
graphic supplies.” 

The error apparently due to a 
WAA accountant who accepted inventories 
from agencies without checking supplies. 

To bar ition Littlejohn issued 


sale of 


Was 


repet 


VETERANS AND WIVES. They had a buyers’ 


field day of surplus war 


new orders for a “general store” system 
of disposal w! ich was tried out in New 
Orleans. More than a million pieces of 
goods 2,000 classifications—binoculars, 
soap powder, carpenter tools, white shirts, 
household goods—that had cost the Gov- 
ernment $4°million, were put on sale in a 
former airplane hangar. 

Ten thousand bargain-hunting veter- 
ans and relatives swarmed in. Only 230 
clerks and cashiers waited on them, but 
they handled 6,000 sales—about $100,000 
—the first day, the fastest to date. 

Ho! Silver. Wives of veterans ganged 


up on veterans who didn’t bring their 
wives. They came through the gates arm 
in arm with their husbands, flocked six 


deep around the silver-plated flatware dis- 
plays and held off all men shoppers. Prac- 
tically all the silver was carried off by the 
wives. 

The “general store” type of sale is in- 
tended to give the veteran better opportu- 
nities to get consumer goods for personal 
use in small quantities at low prices. Bi- 
noculars, for instance, which cost the Gov- 
ernment $so to $150 were priced from $15 
to $78. 

The “general store” method is good 
for special occasions, but not for wide- 
spread use. Veterans will continue to get 
honestly through sales and 
other types requiring more rigid identifica- 
tion. 


When 


goods “site” 


he sees a sale advertised the 
veteran can go to the regional office where 
it is to be held or to the site where sam- 
ples will be on display. Depending upon 
the type of sale, he can order for future 
delivery, or pick out the goods he wants, 
pay cash and carry away. 

The big task of WAA is to speed up 
its methods so as to move present hold- 
ings and prepare for the rush of more 
surplus. 

The agency has on hand now over $14 
billion of property declared surplus by 
the principal “owning agencies”—Depart- 
ments of War, Navy, Treasury and Agri- 
culture, the Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
Maritime Commission, Federal Housing 
Agency, CPA and RFC. It has sold only 





Acme 
goods sale in New 


Orleans. (SEE: Speedup for WAA) 
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$1.64 billion and transferred $2.91 billion 
to other agencies. 

More Billions. Estimates of surplus 
yet to be turned over to WAA run from 
$18 to $go billion. 

“I’ve set Dec. 31 as the deadline date 
for final declarations by all agencies,” says 
Littlejohn. ‘After that I want eight 
months for driving through the sales.” 

Outsiders predict WAA will need 
from two to five years to clean up, but 
Littlejohn answers: “My old wrestling 
teacher at West Point used to say, ‘There 
ain't no hold that can’t be broke,’ and 
I’m going to break the strangle-hold that 
confusion has on WAA, and get it out of 
competition with American industry by 
Aug. 31, 1947. A little WAA will have to 
carry on, because we've got leases that 
run for 25 years. But I'll be on my way 
to Canada fishing, Sept. 1, 1947, and my 
successor will be in office.” 


Revising the Outlook 


Wall Street’s nose-dive plunged the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages (see cut) 
from May’s high of 212 down more than 
20% to the year’s low, 167.37. 

Principal causes were labor’s demands 
and prospects of another round of wage 
squeezes ; international incidents that have 
been front-page news for months; in- 
creased costs of production due to material 
shortages and inefficiency of labor. 

As evidence that labor’s demands 
played the major role in the sell-off, in- 
dustrialists cite what happened to rail 
stocks. The roads had been hardest hit by 
labor troubles; their stocks suffered the 
heaviest decline, some as low as 60%. Rea- 
son: Owners of rail securities have come 
to realize that even if ICC grants further 
freight increases to offset increased wages 
and retirement costs, this might only mean 
a further loss for the roads. Higher rates 
will stiffen competition from trucks, air- 
planes and passenger autos. 

The Bright Side. As Wall Street sees 
it, this is the favorable side of the present 
business picture: Consumer demand is 
great, with savings to back it up. More 
people are working at higher real wages 
than ever before in peacetime. Though 
inventories are mounting, the pipe lines 
are far from full—only 30% of what they 
should be by 1936-39 standards. Ironi- 
cally, the threat of war, one of the biggest 
unsettling factors, means support for busi- 
ness activity through military spending. 

The Dark Side. Uncertainty is the 
most threatening aspect—a feeling that 
business can’t expand enough to cash in 
on the huge consumer demand because 
housing rules put a crimp in plans for new 
industrial construction. Close to 60 million 
jobs are already filled but two million 
more workers are needed. Material short- 
ages are so\bad one industry’s expansion 
cuts back another. 

On the basis of the pros and cons 
Wall Street has revised its outlook. It 
now believes the headaches of 1946 can 
be repeated in 10947. This puts off the 
prospect of stabilized prosperity at least 
until 1948. 

Forecasters, on the basis of past ex- 
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Pathfinder Chart 


DOW-JONES SIGNAL: The bear market is on. 
(SEE: Revising the Outlook) 





perience with the Dow-Jones averages, are 
predicting months of major decline in 
stock prices, interspersed with rallies and 
occasional advances of secondary propor- 
tions. The market is expected to settle 
down to dull trading at prices not far 
from whatever lows are finally established. 

The nation’s only daily banking news- 
paper—American Banker—sees a _ saner 
basis for business as the favorable result 
of the severe shakeout, with less frantic 
competition for supplies and labor. Civil- 
ian Production Administrator Small be- 
lieves it will curb hysteria by consumers. 
He sees prosperity ahead; no recession for 
a number of months. 

Warning. Competent research inves- 
tigators are warning their clients that the 
crash*means: There’s a shadow on the 
profit picture for 1947. Profits in the non- 
durable goods (which outstripped the dur- 
able in reconversion) may slide downward. 
Price cutting, not within one price range, 
but notch-by-notch cutting down from 
higher to lower price lines, is here. An or- 
ganized buyers’ strike is unlikely, but 
plenty of resistance is expected where 
prices have moved up sharply. Unknown 
brands which went over big when supplies 
were thin will suffer boycotts. 





“Better get a pair of those 
new B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
rubber heels with the special 


non-slip feature!’’ And... 
extra wear where you need it 
means more miles per foot. 


PLAN NOW TO BUILD 
This Ideal Home for *5900 








Payments as low as $39 per mo. 


Brick const., full basement, hot water heat, hard- 
wood floors, complete tile bath. Low cost is possible 
by plans standardized to avoid waste in construc- 
tion. We have helped home builders for 27 years. 

Send today for our plan book, “Better Homes at 
Lower Cost,” showing a variety of America’s Best 
Planned Small Homes, ranging in cost from $4,000 
to $10,000, with numerous alternate floor plans. 
Send 50-cent coin today with coupon below. 





Fuca e USE COUPCGN TODAY @@@e 
§ Standard Homes Company, P.10 ' 
t Colorado Bldg. P, Washington, D.C. I 
Please send me promptly your Plan Book, i 
i itemized cost estimate of above design, and 
| helpful loan plans and other valuable informa- ] 
i tion. Enclosed is $50c COIN. ] 
| Name S | 
(please print plainly 
i Address i i 
i ' 
S cnamebanthallebdbieudatentn abl 
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view of present preparedness plans. This equals normal peacetime out- 
put of the auto industry. It makes munitions "big business" for the 
first time in American peacetime history. 

26 MILLION STUDENTS, enrolled in schools and colleges, signal a $4 billion mar- 
ket for supplies—at least 25 million new text books, 11,000 new 
school buses, $2 billion of planned construction for city schools and 
$750 million for rural schools. 

CANADIAN RECONVERSION will be nearly complete by year's end. A machinery 
shortage is one bottleneck our northern neighbor has had to overcome—— 
also major strikes. 


adequate truck and trailer transportation were available to haul the 
produce to their port cities, says Harry C. Fruehauf, trailer-—maker, 
just returned from a transportation survey of Central and South Amer- 
ican Republics. 
SUITS FOR VETERANS are promised this fall in big numbers. Large manufacturers 
have agreed to replace on retailers' hangers all suits sold to veter- 
» ans; many retailers have pledged to sell to veterans for about $29. 50 


suits that cost them $24. 


“Most cars are now more than two years old-—-the age when the average 
car is in the tire-replacement market. Though tires are being pro- 
duced at record-breaking rate, there are not enough for both new and 
old cars. 

ROLLER BEARINGS will displace the old-fashioned type of friction bearing in 
many new railroad passenger cars and locomotives. 

50,000 PUERTO RICAN NEEDLEWORKERS earn a living by hand-sewing and embroidering 
baby clothes, blouses, handkerchiefs, neckwear, bed and table linen 
for the American market. 

FIVE QUICK—FREEZE FIRMS are putting up big plants in Oxnard, Cal., heart of the 
blue—blooded bean area. Popularity of quick-—frozen green limas caused 
last year's production of dried limas to drop 25% below the pre-war 
average. 

GOVERNMENT'S BUILDING EXPERTS PREDICT FOR 1947: A 53% jump in home building 
(over 1946); 23% increase in rail construction, 53% in electric power 
facilities, 119% in public airports, 51% in highways. 


MAGNESIUM MAKERS, who expanded their production fivefold during the war, are 


—_—_—_————— 
elbowing numerous items into the consumer goods market-——pingpong pad-— 


dles, skis, lawn mowers, vacuum cleaners, canoes. 
watches, ra- 
aluminum roofing and men's overcoats are back in Sears, Roebuck 
.'s new se aie fall sepia 


in the third quarter of 1946; Stee $300 million for rehabilitation of 
old plant and equipment. 

YIPPEE—KI-YI WHOOPS at cattle are now forbidden by ranchmen controlling vast 
acreage. Hard on the animals' nerves, the yells cost valuable pounds 
that should go to market. 

OLD DOBBIN has been granted a five-year extension of usefulness because of the 
tractor shortage. When three million new machines are added to the 
2.2 million tractors now in use he'll be good only for a $2 bet on his 
nose, they say. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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Lady Nicotine Still Reigns 


When money’s plentiful thrifty smok- 
ers stop rolling their own and pipe users 
turn to cigarets. 

Cigaret smokers now account for 
80% of all tobacco consumption. More 
than 333.2 billion were produced in the 
year ending June 30—more than double 
the pre-war average consumption of 164 
billion (1935-39). 


This was 2% less than the year be- Whether you pack it in a pipe — or roll it up 

fore. The long-term rise in production is - 
not expected to be resumed for another in papers — the tobacco that means more 
pleasure is rich, mild PRINCE ALBERT 





year. 

When non-smoking rules are enforced | 
in munition and other factories (including | ie, 
A-bomb plants at Oak Ridge) cigaret and | " ” 
pipe users turn to snuff and the cud. 

Non-smoking rules (plus freer spend- 
ing) says the Commerce Department, sent 
snuff consumption up to 43.6 million Ibs. 
in 1945—6.3 million Ibs. above 1938, the 
last normal trade year before the war. 
Chewing tobacco jumped to 118.2 million 
lbs., an increase of 6.8 million over the 
1935-39 average. 

Pinch and Rub. Snuff (disregarding 
abnormal wartime influences) is the most 
stable item of all tobacco products. Once 
regarded as the indulgence of the gentle- 
men in satin breeches and lace cuffs, it is 
now primarily used by the work-a-day 


man—Scandinavians in Wisconsin and “y : : ; 
, ve smoked Prince Albert in m ipe for years,” says 
Minnesota, Southern laborers. and work- y PIP y : y 


a RR AE NNO te re James H. Clifford, above. “P.A. is a real comfort smoke— 


ae? athe ig mild and always goo ing.” . 
Snuff is made by pulverizing the ys good tasting A 
stems and the midribs from the leaves of 


fire-cured tobacco. It is used today mostly 
in the moist form, rubbed into a pellet and 
stuffed between the gums and cheek. The 
ornate personal snuffbox is obsolete. Not 
many Senators now use the aromatic pow- 
der, but a few have adopted it temporarily 
when they have colds. In the upper House 
two traditional snuff-containers, lacquer 
boxes lined with cedar, are always kept 
well-filled on each side of the Senate 
rostrum. The snuff tax (18¢ on the lb.) 
recently brought the Government $670,000 
for one month’s sales. 















“T like the way Prince 
Albert’s cut,” says David 
L. White, above. “Not 
only faster rolling, but 








TUNE IN 
Saturday 
Nights 
N.B.C. 
Prince Albert's 
“GRAND 
OLE OPRY” 










Wide World 


R. J. Reynolds 
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Sports 


Baseball Bows Out 


Baseball was poised for its last fling 
of the year—its 43rd World Series. Amer- 
ican League winners were the Boston Red 
Sox who clinched the flag by beating 
Cleveland after a six-game losing streak. 
National League winnérs went undecided 
to the 11th hour in a hectic finish between 
the Cardinals and the Dodgers. 

But no matter who won the National 
pennant, the Red Sox were Series favor- 
ites: 12-5 over the Cards; over 
Brooklyn. 

What made the fall classic notable 
was the presence in it of a Boston team 
for the first time (1) since 1918 and (2) 
since Owner Tom Yawkey bought the Sox 
for $2 million in 1933. Four times under 
Yawkey, who spent a record $250,000 for 
Manager Joe Cronin and another $1 mil- 
lion for stars and farm clubs, have the 
Sox finished second in the American race. 

Never Lost. But never had they 
managed to wind up in first place until 
this year. Bostonians, who had waited 
impatiently for Yawkey to produce, at 
last had been rewarded. 

If Red Sox batting power clicks, the 
club will maintain its record of having won 
every World Series in which it has played, 
including the first in 1903. 


Pg 


On to Australia 


The last interzone round of the Davis 
Cup matches was over. The U.S. had 
easily beaten Sweden 5-0 through the ef- 
forts of National Champion Jack Kramer, 
ex-champ Frankie Parker and Doubles 
Champs Billy Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy. 

Now was left the challenge, or final, 
round against Australia, which took the 
cup from the last American Davis team 
in 1939 at Philadelphia. What are U.S. 
chances against the Australians? 

Three months ago, tennis enthusiasts 
were selling U.S. stock short, but not now. 
It looks, said the experts, as if Kramer & 


; MONT SERVICE 
/ mecisTey 


Co. may bring the cup back home after 
the matches in Melbourne Dec. 26, 27 
and 28. 

Brown Up. Such optimism was based 
largely on the excellent play of Kramer 
in winning the American men’s singles at 
Forest Hills over the up-and-coming Cali- 
fornia youngster, Tom Brown. 

Brown, however, was a safe bet to be 
the fifth man on the U.S. Davis cup squad 
(Kramer, Parker, Talbert and Mulloy) 
which starts for Australia in November. 
In addition, there was more than a chance 
that he’d oust Parker for one of the two 
U.S. singles berths. 


Lure of the Dollar 


Some 42 delegates from a score of 
collegiate athletic conferences gathered last 
July in Chicago at the call of Kenneth L. 
(Tug). Wilson, Big Nine commissioner and 
secretary of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 

What worried Wilson was something 
a Carnegie report had failed to cure a 
decade or so ago: professionalism in col- 
lege sports. The practice, said he, “will 
distort our whole conception of athletics 
as a part of education.” 

For two days, the Chicago conferees 
nodded in pious horror at the thought of 
paying a football player to perform on 
college gridirons. Then they went home 
pledged informally to refrain from (1) 
pursuing such a course; and (2) beating 
the bushes for husky prospective athletes. 

Blow Up. Once the hypodermic of the 
Chicago meeting had worn off, however, 
sports writers began taking the pledges 
apart. The New York Herald Tribune’s 
Stanley Woodward thought the Big Nine 
was interested primarily in keeping South- 
ern colleges from hiring away Midwest 
high school players. To remedy this, he 
suggested that Wilson’s league scrap such 
futile nonsense as resolutions and jump 
into the player-buying game itself. The 
NCAA meet he termed “. . . noble, in- 
spiring and empty.” 

How right he was came to light last 
month. No sooner had West Point Super- 
intendent Maxwell D. Taylor asserted that 
some of Army’s football stars had received 


International 


SERIES FANS. Boston swamped the Red Sox for tickets after club won. (SEE: Baseball Bows Out) 
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International 


DAVIS CUPPER. Frankie Parker leads U.S. 
team to Melbourne. (SEE: On to Australia) 


“fabulous financial offers” to play else- 
where than up jumped James Lookabaugh, 
Oklahoma A, & M. coach. 

Money Talks. Lookabaugh first ad- 
mitted the Aggies were paying their grid- 
men $15 a month and room and board, 
then charged that some universities are 
paying as high as $10,000 a season to their 
stars. Moreover, he said, the Big Nine 
itself “is hiding behind the rules.” 

This Wilson promptly denied, but no- 
body could deny that many a college 
player is getting more than an education 
for his football ability. Nor will the end 
of the gravy train be in sight, said athletic 
realists, until big-time colleges eye big- 
time gate receipts less avidly, 


Orange Blossoms Ahead? 


On the basis of early-season perform- 
ance, the new All-America Conference had 
answered its own No. 1 question: Will pro 
grid fans support an untried loop created 
in opposition to the National Football 
League? Apparently they will. 

In its first non-exhibition game, the 
AAC set a new pro attendance record, 
drawing 60.135 Clevelanders to watch the 
Browns shellac the Miami Seahawks, 44-0. 
Next day, however, the NFL’s Los Angeles 
Rams and Washington Redskins played to 
65,000 at a Los Angeles exhibition and a 
week later the Chicago Bears and Phila- 
delphia Eagles drew 92,800 to a non-league 
battle. 

So Far, So Good. Nevertheless, AAC 
owners were encouraged although the con- 
ference’s course was not without its rough 
spots. Some early AAC games had drawn 
as few as 19,000 spectators and it re- 
mained to be seen whether the league’s 
smallest cities (Miami and Buffalo) would 
back big league football.and whether Chi- 
cago could support a third pro team. 

Next question was whether the 26- 
year-old NFL ever would recognize the 
upstart AAC. All-America Commissioner 
Jim Crowley thought it would. 

“We're willing to talk when they 
talk,” said Crowley. “The majority of 
National League owners realizes there 
must be a wedding.” 
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KILLRATS | 


WITH 


— TAT-ANTU 


(FORMULA 83) 


Rid your home of rats and their menace 
to your health and property. Use TAT- 
ANTU (Formula 83) . So powerful one 
lick kills rats. Contains ANTU, remark- 
ably effective new rodenticide, tested and 
used by U. S. Public Health Service. 
Ready to use. No mixing. Tasteless, pre- 
baiting unnecessary. Kills three ways— 
as feeding bait, drinking bait, and track- 
ing dust. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Get TAT-ANTU (Formula 
83) from your dealer. Available in 3 pop- 
ular sizes. If he cannot supply you, mail 
coupon below. 
eS eee ee eee ee — 
0. E. LINCK CO., INC. (P 10-9-46) | 
Montclair, N. J. 
Please send FREE Booklet, 
Their Habits and Control.”’ Also $1.00 | 
can of TAT-ANTU (Formula 83). 


“Rats— | 


DEEP OBB ccc cecccccoceccccccvsvscvascssscvvsvecsvecewceeee 


| 
| 
! 
! 
| (] $1.00 Enclosed [J Send C.O.D. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Name ots | 
| 
| 
! 


City or Town 


TAT F045 


CONTAINING ANTU 
MICHIGAN 


TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
\ and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
1 velous assortment of flaming 
\ rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY ...ORD 

PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 

fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 

age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE ... 

prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 

Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. Dept. R-1904 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
Dieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. yf 
— EXTRA! eh pe yds. ‘] s 
good white #50 threac and 16 # 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If FX | or more 
not perfectly satisfied, just return (oS 

Ps ~ 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing VSS $ 
thread and free quilt patterns for xs a= 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 


anything be more fair? Compare our offer SSA 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send N £77777 7 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! GQS5s8S53 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-K, SESSER, ILLINOIS 
MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 
Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audeis Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 

ou want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No rey f 
Nothing to pay postman. OC Refrigeration $4 e O Radio $4 
O Pumps & Hydraulics $4 e © Machinist $4 e DO Diesel $2 
© Plumbers $6 eOShipfitter$1 eOWelders$1 eOAuto$4 
[) Mathematics $2 e D Electricity $4 e 0 Carpenters $6 
Oj Marine $4 e( Blueprint $2 e( Sheet Metal$l. 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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WINSTON CLEWES. You'll like his bad boy. 


What Makes Charlie Steal 


A slum street in England and a boy 
who started out on it on the wrong foot 
become real in Winston Clewes’ new novel 
Sweet River in the Morning (Appleton- 
Century: $2.50). 

The boy is Charlie Balcom, braggart, 
smart aleck, thiefi—yet so sensitive and 
even affectionate, if he only had someone 
to vent his affection on,*that the reader 
itches to give him a fresh start in a new 
environment. 

When we first meet Charlie he is 
calmly breaking the window of the 133- 
year-old Gladstone town house. He knows 
the wealthy Gladstones are in the country 
and that he has an hour in which to make 
off with their valuables before the con- 
stable is due on his nightly beat. In case 
anything goes wrong he has Art and 
George and Sidney waiting outside to 
give him a Signal. 

Yes Charlie was slick for all his 19 
years and a leader and he could take care 
of himself. When his mother died and his 
drunken father forgot to bring any food 
to the house, he learned early to wait un- 
til the old man was asleep, then sneak 
pennies from his pockets and run to the 
nearest sweet shop to stop the pangs of 
hunger. And he wasn’t afraid of the police 
either, even though they had it in for him. 

Flashback. So Charlie was careful 
but calm as he crawled through the win- 
dow, then sat down in one of the shrouded 
victorian chairs to adjust his flash light. 
There the author leaves him turning the 
spotlight to other gripping scenes, scenes 
in the life of the Gladstones, pictures of 
Charlie as a little boy angrily spitting out 
the candy his new stepmother thrust be- 
tween his lips, Charlie as an adolescent 
going to work in the Gladstone jam fac- 
tory, Charlie with his girl Alice on the 
factory’s annual one-day outing. Vividly 
and painfully, the scenes add up to the 
Charlie who steals and curses and lies and 


is this minute using a poker to break open 
the doors on the Gladstone’s antique side- 
board. 

With literary courage Winston Clewes 
does not drag in a solution for Charlie or 
any kind of a happy ending. He simply 
leaves him a bad boy who will remain bad, 
but the reader has had the painful experi- 
ence of knowing why and how easily it 
could have been avoided. 


Lamont’s Yesterdays 


It is hard to imagine a fuller, more 
distinguished life than that of Thomas W. 
Lamont, banker, statesman, educator, ex- 
newspaper reporter, world traveller, and 
trustee of a half dozen institutions of cul- 
ture and learning. 

Now at 76 he has done another thing 
well. He has written a book, a gentle, 
nostalgic little story of his youth entitled 
My Boyhood in a Parsonage (Harper: 
$2.50). The happy, tranquil way of life 
Lamont describes is almost incomprehen- 
sible in today’s world of turbulence and 
fear. 

Thomas W. Lamont was born at Clav- 
erack, N.Y. His father was a Methodist 
minister with an income of approximately 
$1,000 a year, one-tenth of which was 
given to the Lord. Between going to 
church and singing hymns, Thomas skated 
or swam at the river, read in his father’s 
library. 

Lamont tells anecdotes with quiet 
relish “just as he told them before to his 
children.” 

For example, there was the time 
young Thomas, then 9, was converted and 
had to confess that he had sinned. The 
trouble was he couldn’t think of any really 
important sin. But he hated to do the 
chores. That, he decided with relief, must 
be his sin. Strangely enough, his conver- 
sion didn’t make much difference. The 
mature Lamont adds, “I hated chores then 
and I have hated them all my life.” 

Tom's School Days. When Lamont 
was 14 he left the parsonage for the first 
time to study at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and his letters home are particularly amus- 
ing and revealing. For instance: “Dear 
Papa, ... 1 do not have a stomach ache 
any more. I think it is because I stopped 
eating beans. ... They have bathrooms 
here but as you have to pay $.50 every 
time you take a bath I do not patronize 
them. . . . My lamp works only half way 
well. I think it needs a wider wick. ... 
I am much obliged for the St. Nicholas 
for the next year. .. . Please explain the 
metric system to Mamma. It would take 
up too much room here and she wants to 
know. ... 

“Some kind of an animal bit my lip 
as I was sleeping. I think it was a rat or 
weasel, . . . They have stopped the hole 
with a piece of tin and caught all the rats 
in the house. .. .” (This happened in a 
school dormitory.) 

After.Phillips Exeter came Harvard 
and then Thomas W. Lamont began his 
career as a newspaper reporter. But these 
years are dealt with briefly and his subse- 
quent career in finance not at all. Un- 
doubtedly this is because, now that he has 
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reached the “years moving toward the 
close—those fleeting days when almost all 
men are alike in the constant endeavor to 
glimpse what is bevond the world’s end,” 
it is his boyhood in a parsonage which he 
likes best to remember. 


Weathering Heights 


The hurricane which swept over New 
England in 1938 did not spare Carrel 


- Leckton’s home. It bashed in the living 


room windows, uprooted the elms planted 
by her grandfather, and crowded the aris- 
tocratic old house with disagreeable refu- 
gees. 

In 1944 the case was somewhat dif- 
ferent. There was a hurricane but Miss 
Leckton had the house prepared for it, 
and, by an abrupt turn of events, Miss 
Leckton was alone in the big house. As a 
result, the 1944 hurricane left the fine old 
family mansion whole, but Miss Leckton 
herself badly shaken. 

This is the story Christopher La 
Farge, the poet, tells in The Sudden Guest 
(Coward-McCann: $2.50), his first prose 
novel. To spin it out, he smothers what 
little action there is with page after page 
of poetic description of the physical as- 
pects of hurricanes and flashbacks into 
Miss Leckton’s narrow, selfish life. 

No Love. We watch her disown her 
ward because she chooses to marry a Jew; 
see her turn a sick woman out into the 
storm because she dared use her private 
road; hear her contemptuous commands to 
the servants; and even get a veiled glimpse 
into a homo-sexual side of her character. 
As a result we don’t like Miss Leckton 
and don’t care when her servants seek 
higher land and more pleasant company 
when the second hurricane comes. 

What prompted the Book of the 
Month Club to name The Sudden Guest 
a September selection is hard to say. It 
may have been the fine writing or the ob- 
vious moral (that isolationism even indi- 
vidually soon catches up with one). Cer- 
tainly it was no emotional appeal, for Miss 
Leckton is as bloodless as a paper doll 
and does not move the reader either to 
concern over her situation or to sympathy 
when the 1944 hurricane drives home her 
friendless state and bleak future. 
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POET'S PROSE. La Farge writes first novel. 
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Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you 4&re to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER [cwa, 
MOLDS  O¢.. 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 








25c each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 
resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. L-809, LOVELAND, OHIO} 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


? 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘“‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 


: SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS : 


Re eh 


Built to Kill Insects. 
Fast with less Work... 


There’s a difference between brands of sprayers and 
dusters—an important difference you may not see 
at first glance. To be sure this difference is in your 
favor when you buy, ask for HUDSON and look 
for the “Diamond-H.” You'll get more for your 
money, and here’s why: HUDSON has spent over 
40 years concentrating on equipment that will 
apply insecticides, disinfectants, germicides and 
fungicides most effectively. HUDSON knows how 
to build sprayers and dusters that operate with 
less work —out of materials that last longer. See 
your HUDSON dealer next time you need a 
sprayer or duster. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 












No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything U Y : 
they. can from McNess Men because se tour 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- Cc A R 
nese-gutting prizes and premiums; also ° 
money-saving deals to customers make to Ra ise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Your 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we Me ly capital to help you 
t started quick. You begin making money first day. 
Write at once for McNess Dealer k. It's FREE. 
Tells all — no obligation. a) 


‘THE MCNESS CO.,.271 Adams St,Freeport, Ml. 


TOMBSTONE 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Many beautiful low cost de- $4 495 
signs, ~—— without agent's up 
ssion. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Write for catalog. Fn £)2"7 
PANY 


SEOR GIA 
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ROLL DEVELOPED ‘tank 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 342x4% 30¢ 


prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Saiem, Wisc. 


Free Book j®: 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Yes FREE. laine Taxidermy. Tells how to loop 
home by mailto moune pirdar animals heade te an 


ekine and furs. Great for sad xs. ! 

a ei eta enthtnins WS quae sitasen “ho 
ree D 7 
"School of Taxidermy, Dept. i207, Omaha, Webs 
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NOW YOU CAN READ 
ws 


Bibles « Books 
Newspapers 
Catalogs 


WITHOUT EYESTRAIN 


Save time and temper with this handy self- 
focusing reading glass. Simply lay it flat 
on the page . . . move it easily by the specially 
designed finger-grip. Perfect for reading 
fine print. Precision-molded of clear, fire- 
polished glass, 2” x 4~ wide. A real buy! 
Only $1.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. Use the 
convenient coupon to send for yours, today 


; MAGNIREADER 

} 623 Empire Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

' Please send me @ MAGNIREADER for which | enclose $ 
' plus 10¢ 16 cover mailing cos 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


Nome 


Address 
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HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


. +. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 0 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 
order. No C.O.D.’s — your 
money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 


ELDEN PRODUCTS Co. Dept. 39 
7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


Ve %) New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 
a— Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
y ply glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 
if lif — you have a lustrous, 

4 


ee 
Add 25c for 
Postage 


CHROME PLATED 





long- testing shine. No 
«mess. No muss. No soiled 
hands. Clean. Handy. 
WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 
For Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Shoes. Low 
priced. Lightning seller! 


Sample off 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mediately to-ell whe 
send name at once, RE oon y poeta will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
your name. 0., 872 Bar Street, AKRON, oie 


affects many children 


“TRAVEL iss 
NAUSEA. 


comfort and reliet try 
Used by children and 
adults over V3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 


HANG ’EM ALL! 


mirrors, pictures, wall decorations 
WITH 


MOORE "Picrine® HANGERS | 
Hang light articles and drapes with MOORE Push- Pins {fj 


At stationery, department and hardware stores 





Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM _ R4A__ Sellersville, Pa. 


Musie 


Hess? Yes 


The shortage of top-flight women pi- 
anists is almost as bad as the housing 
shortage. Howard Taubman, music critic 
of The New York Times, gives the reason 
as “simply custom and prejudice... . 
The public feeling that a good female 
artist, like a good female tennis player, is 
not in the same class with a good male 
artist.” 

Only one woman, Myra Hess, ranks 
with men like Rudolph Serkin, Artur 
Schnabel and José Iturbi among the top 
10 at the box office. Dame Hess begins 
her first American tour in seven years 
with a recital in New York on Oct. 12. 
After that she plays in Baltimore and 
Washington with the National Symphony. 

World War II brought most of the 
world’s top musicians to America. Some, 
like pianists Artur Schnabel and Robert 
Casadesus. came to escape the Nazis. Oth- 
ers, like British conductor Sir Thomas 
Beecham, came to escape the blitz. But 
in 1939 Myra Hess cancelled an.American 
tour to perform war work in Britain. 

Five a Week. In London she organ- 
ized a series of concerts in the National 
Gallery of Art. These continued without 
a break, five days a week, from Oct. 10, 
1939, to Apr. 10, 1946. Dame Hess played 
164 of the 1,698 concerts, often pinch- 
hitting for other artists. 

In recognition of her service, Myra 
Hess, who had.been made Dame Com- 
mander of the British Empire in 1936, 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 

Myra Hess’ playing is lyrical, not 
dramatic. Although her tone is rich, her 
music is never noisy. She plays harpsi- 
chord music or that of the Romantic Pe- 
riod equally well. Among her best record- 
ings are Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A 
Minor (Victor M473), and Bach’s Jesu, 
Jov of Man’s Desiring and Gigue from the 
Fifth French Suite (Columbia 4084-M). 


Annie Friedberg 


ALONE. Myra Hess is only woman in top 10. 


AMAZING NEW TRAP 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS. 
CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY 


Both ends shut. The cahanet is ane unhurt 


CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and cats 
have had their paws crushed, in old-fashioned 
traps. Until now there has been no safe and sure 
“ss to avoid these dangers. 
ut now, an amazing new, all-metal, long-last- 
ing, galvanized trap—called the Havahart—will 
catch rats, squirrels, cats and pests without fail 
yet it can’t hurt children, pets, poultry or 
birds. Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs to rust 
or break—so simple—a child can set it. It is open 
at both ends. This eves the animal complete 
confidence. He marches straight in to get the 
bait—both ends close and he’s caught. 

Send card today for illustrated price, list. 
HAVAHART, 174 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 


KNITTING YARNS 


For Over 35 Years 


ASK FOR 
FREE SAMPLE CARD 


Pre-wor Quality 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 


. E-14. 711 Arch St. Phila. 6, Pa. 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


LARGE SIZE MEN 


SHIRTS SIZES 17-21 
Underwear Shorts size 42-68 
Also sport shirts, trousers, pajamas, belts, &c., in 
extra large sizes only. 


IMPERIAL WEAR 


513 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
or send for FREE catalog. 











Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Cole. 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experiens ce nec peasants - Send 
postcard for information—FREE 





Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on return of bottle to us, 29c at all druggists. 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Must have auto and good references. Perma- 
nent. Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 


at Wilton Hi. Berry 
4 S> - 
ae 


Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Osbkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; For Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities, 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting. 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
more fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 








Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 


SAVOGRAN 


oy WAX REMOVER 
AT PAINT AND fer Floors, Woodwork, ete 


HDWARE STORES WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10. MASS. 


Toxit KILLS” 


Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
brooder red, mites, bed buss, pi oo Pee ciation ponte, Use 


places, Kills 
garden sprayer. tment usually lasts for 


Trea 
a , a months. Also kills nits. mTOR CO 
thick mist over birds in closed house several 
po + control times a day. Ask your dealer or WRITE. 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, |, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ““Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stam mering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3435 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 


OCTOBER 9, 1946 































"You did a@ good job on those brakes—now 
1 need a new windshield.” 


To A Lady in Harper’s Bazaar 


Oh thou lovely, fragile creature 
Thin of limb and thin of feature, 
Tell me who for sake of fashions 
Puts thee on such skinny rations, 
Pulls thy hair so tightly back 
That thy skin must surely crack, 
Makes thee hold that painful stance 
Lifted from a ballet dance. 
Tell me who is such a bully 
As to treat a fair one cruelly. 
I will make quick work of him; 
Then fatten thee where thou art slim, 
Fill thee full of cake and candy, 
Leave this starving stuff to Gandhi, 
Let thy locks fly loose and wild: 
Then thy sulky face will smile! 

S. McCaslin 


World progress is not completely 
stymied. What used to be known as “false 
teeth” are now “prosthetic restorations.” 


Dictionary of Bus Riders 


Bulldozer: The guy who takes liter- 
ally the driver’s advice to “move to the 
rear.” 

Capitalist: He always gets on during 
the rush hour and gives the driver a $10 
bill, remarking loudly that it’s the smallest 
he has. Driver retaliates by giving change 
in the smallest he has. 

Draft Dodger: Considers all open 
windows equivalents of Arctic tundra. 

Mr. Meek: Being afraid of getting 
the driver mad he waits until the last min- 
ute before signalling a stop; hopes that 
someone else getting off will pull the buzz 
cord. Leaves bus looking like he had just 
stolen the Hope diamond. 

Seat Hog: Wears horn-rimmed 
glasses, smug expression, size 46 suit; 
spreads himself, and his looks say: “Move 
over.” 










New '’XTRA-THIN 


PARAVOX 


HEARING AID 


Again Paravox sets a new standard with a 
hearing aid that is lighter and thinner. 


"XTRA -THIN * NEAT « STYLISH 


This new Paravox takes about the same Legace 
as a spectacle case. No separate, bulky ba ttery 
carrier. You will like its easier “wear-ability 

— its high fidelity amplification. 


ONE MINUTE SERVICE 


Important to you, “one-minute” ser- 
vice at any Paravox dealer's, because 
of the exclusive, super-thin Plastic 
Chassis. No waiting, no loaners. 
Also “Eveready” standard bat- 
teries used, available ‘most every- 
where. 
Try a Paravox 
— You be the Judge. 


All new models of Paravox a 
ing Aids are submitted for acc 
tance to the Council on Physical Write for booklet 
Medicine, American Medical — 
Association. Hearing Aids” 
INC. 


PARAPHONE paannen » AID 
2013 East 4th St. © Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MUSCLE 
STRAIN? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


When fatigue, exposure put misery in muscles, 
tendons and back, relieve such symptoms 
quickly with the liniment specially made for 
this purpose. 

Soretone Liniment contains effective rube- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface 
blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gentle, 
satisfying relief assured or price refunded. 50c. 
Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


AND THROAT 
CONGESTION 


Why start the day with devting, caused 
by colds, sinus and catarrh? iy this “old 
stand-by method” that thousands for & fore 2 years 

have used... HALL’S 2-M 

>) Loosens and helps clear oR eh m-filled 
throat and nasal congestion or mon “Ask your 
druggist. Write for FREE Vitamin & Health Chart today! 
F. J. Cheney & Company Dept. 1010 Teledo, Chic 















FREE SEWING TRICKS 


FREE “Bag Magic” shows patterns, pictures, easy 
sewing instructions for making pretty clothes from 


sugar, flour, feed, and other cotton bags. 101 clever 

ideas for playsuits, dresses, blouses, curtains, luncheon 

cloths, other lovely things. Write today to 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15 





CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


AMAZING! 50 with name $1; 21 Card Feature 


Box $1, profit to 50c. Selling Plan and Samples 
on approval. 


MERIT, 70 William St., Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 























morning 
Control 
draft and 
xury of 
on, free 
Y-BULLT 
without 
is low, 


dware store 
Pp ws for folder, 
dovlers’ names. 


CRISE MFG. CO. «+ Dept. P-1 
COLUMBUS 16 -* 


© Wing Features Syndicate Al Rights Reserved 


SINCE THEY WERE BABIES 


THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole for coughs, sore throat and ach- 
ing muscles from colds. It instantly starts 
to bring wonderful, long-lasting relief! 
Musterole helps break up painful surface 
congestion, too. A white, stainless rub— 
just rub it on chest, throat and back. 


In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole 
for average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups. 


~ £ 


POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids mul- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 
real machine—guaranteed 5 years. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 
name and address. We ship immed- 





i lately. On delivery, pay postman 
Is $2.50 (plus C.O.D. and post- 
4 $ 50 age charges). If yousend $2.50 

with order, we pay postage. 
4 Leatherette case 25c addition- 
al. Your money back after 10 


Free Trial days trial if not satisfied. 
TAVELLA SALES CO., 25-ACH West Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention, Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


HEARING AID 
D FA F WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 16 East 43rd £1. (Dept. P-10), N.Y. 17, N.Y 
58 














“With all the rent we've paid in 30 years we could have bought this place.” 


Shopper: Appears in late afternoon 
carrying packages up to her ears, gropes 
madly in her dangling pocketbook for the 
fare; finally locates coin in her coat 
pocket. 

Warden: Drapes around the chro- 
mium pole that divides the exit and guards 
it against all comers. 


Their Eyes Have Seen the Glory 


The G.I.s of 1861 had their say at 
the recent G.A.R. encampment in Indian- 
apolis. Such as: 

“Folks are believing everything they 
hear nowadays. Maybe things are harder 
to figure out than they were in my day. 
Leastwise when we was in a war we knew 
what we were in it for.” 

“I wore out the seat of my pants in 
the Sixth Ohio Cavalry. We invented a 
secret. weapon against hardtack, our sub- 
stitute for bread. You take the rifle butt 
and hit the hardtack on a stone. If the 
rifle don’t bust, the hardtack will. Then 
you swallow the hardtack crumbs. It 
won't hurt you. Look at me, I’m 1o1.” 


Grin and Like It 


It seems that the world 
Is getting so small 
There’s no place to go 
To get away from it all. 
A, A. Lattimer 


The answer to Yugoslavia is yugo- 
flyakite. 

The Yugoslavs are living under Tito- 
talitarianism. 

Maybe the Dardanelles should be re- 
named the “Dire Straits.’ 

Idle query: Where does the Klan get 
lumber for fiery.crosses? 

With the whole world in the same 
boat, this is no time to rocket. 

The President has added fishing to 
piano-playing. Well, he was already fa- 
miliar with scales. 

Finland used to pay her war debt to 
the U.S., but Russia wrote Finnish to that. 

Business and industry operate best in 
an atmosphere of freedom. No goose ever 
laid a golden egg while someone was 
squeezing her ribs. 

Decontrol, we wish you well, 

Messrs. Thompson, Mead and Bell. 

UNRRA gives up. The old LaGuar- 
dia surrenders but never dies. 


Dairy Note: 


Pessimist says: Pass the milk. 

Optimist says: Pass the cream. 

Realist says: Pass the pitcher. 

Yes, and some one has to pass the 
hay and milk the cow. 


Quips 


A revolutionary method of cutting 
down auto accidents has been developed 
by Washington, D.C., policemen. They 
started enforcing the traffic laws.—New 
York World Telegram. 

New England was incensed because 
Truman turned south for his vacation. 
Probably some one showed him a folder 
of resort prices.—Washington Evening 
Star. 

Taking the ceiling off hog feed and 
keeping it on the hog is something else 
that only an OPA expert can explain.— 
Indianapolis News. 

When word came that the total of 
jobs in the country tops 60 million, a sol- 
emn stillness fell over the pool parlor.— 
Pittsburgh Post. 

A rattlesnake has been evicted from 
a Montana night club. A line had to be 
drawn somewhere.—Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Warning to veterans: No matter how 
good it seems, if you must put up money 
to get the job, the whole thing is a swin- 
dle.-—Miami Herald. 

“The world can’t afford a third world 
war,” says an editor. Of course it can’t 
—it couldn’t afford Nos. 1 and 2.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

A radio crooner is to get $30,000 a 
week for transcriptions. A Congressman’s 
new salary is $12,500 a year. As the man 
didn’t say, “Let me sing songs and I don’t 
care who makes the laws.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

A diplomat says the Paris conference 
is just a lot of “quack, quack, quack.” 
And not a wise quack in the bunch.— 
Kansas City Star. 

Perhaps one reason the dollar will 
not do as much for you as it used to is 
the fact that no one wants to do as much 
for a dollar as they used to.—Marion 
(Wis.) Advertiser. 
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and this label means the Steel is good 


Steel combines strength, long life, good looks and practical use- 
fulness better than any other material. That’s why steel is best 
for furnaces, ducts, pipes, blowers, radiator covers... as well as 
hundreds of other uses in your home. And when you see the 
U-S:S Label on any article made with steel, you know you're 
getting quality steel ... backed by all the engineering skill and 


manufacturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every week by United States Steel, American 


Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 






Your Guide to Good Steel in: BEAMS + COLUMNS + 
FLOOR JOISTS « STOKERS + 









WINDOW WELLS - 





WINDOWS + 



















FURNACES + DUCTS + BLOWERS ¢ MOTORS + RADIATOR 









COVERS + STORAGE LOCKERS + COAL CHUTES + ASH CANS 









FLOOR DECKS + 





* WATER HEATERS + STEEL STAIRWAYS + 









PIPE AND FITTINGS «+ WORK BENCHES « TOOLS + ELECTRICAL 











MACHINES + IRONERS 





WIRING AND FIXTURES + WASHING 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION *« COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY +« CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION*FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY+NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY: OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY+UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY:+UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY:+UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY*+VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Bates Fern pattern is as fresh as your first flowers — your first party dress. Fern also comes in Light Blue, Dark Blue, Slate, Tan and Green, 


2) 


Sugar and Spice “x, 


nun 


Pastel and pretty ... crisp as the lace paper ruffle on a candy box — 

that’s the way a girl's first room-of-her-own ought to look. 

Bates bedspreads and matching draperies are the basis of many teen- 

age rooms, for their soft colors and lovely patterns all but do 

your decorating for you... produce a Cinderella dream department with a 
minimum of effort and expense. Bates bedspreads wash beautifully and are 
practically uncrushable. Matching draperies are pinch-pleated, come 


ready to hang. You'll find them at leading department stores everywhere. 


BATES FABRICS, INC. ¢ 80 WORTH STREET *« NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Bates “Bustlers” 

are angel stuff, with 
the wings dropped. 
Make them from 
McCall's pattern 6370 
in Bates Sanforized, 
colorfast cotton prints 
. gay and giddy, 
Bates “Bustlers” are 
meant to wear 

when you're stirring 
up anything. 
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